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a  few  puffs;  the  scene  was  lighted  by  the  flare  and 


Suddenly  Irorn  the  platform  came  a  swish,  M  , 

glare  of  fireworks.  All  the  pieces  were  going  off  at  once!  Wide,  standing  by  his  engine, 
saw  a  man  fall  from  the  fiery  platform,  and  he  dashed  forward  instantly. 
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The  State  Firemen’s  Tournament 
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By  ROBERT  LENNOX 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PARSONS  AC  DUSES  DICK. 

Clang!  clang!  ^ 

“Xo  school  for  us  for  awhile  to-day  !”  called  Young  Wide 
Awake  as  he  turned  to  listen  to  the  call  of  the  tire  alarm. 

Three  of  the  boys,  Dick  Halstead,  Terry  Rourke  and 
Joe  Darrell,  were  walking  to  .school,  this  being  the  second 
day  of  the  fall  term,  when  the  call  of  the  fire-bells  rang 
over  the  city. 

Wheeling  on  their  heels  all  three  of  the  boys  started  on  a 
run  for  the  Holmes  Street  engine-house. 

Time  after  time  the  bell  rang  out  the  alarm,  and  people 
crowded  out  of  stores  and  offices  to  see  where  the  fire  was. 

Dick  and  his  two  companions  entered  the  engine-house  as 
several  other  of  the  boys  of  the  company  came  dashing 
along  the  street  and  scurried  up  the  steps. 

“Where  is  it?”  came  the  cry  of;  them  as  they  flew  over  to 
their  lockers  and  dragged  out  their  uniforms. 

“West  on  Holmes  Street,  Box  22!”  called  Wide,  who 
had  -pied  at  the  annunciator  as  they  entered  the  hallway. 

But  a  few  moments  more  and  khe  clinging  of  the  engine 
and  hose-cart  was  heard  as  the  boys  swept  out  on  their  duty. 

ft  had  been  more  than  a  week  since  they  had  been  called 
out  to  a  fire,  and  the  vacation,  an  it  might  be  termed,  had 
*  cau-ed  their  enthusiasm  to  be  risen  above  the  normal. 

Three  blocks  and  around  the  -corner  to  the  southward 
p'aoed  them  directly  in  front  of  the  blaze — one  of  the 
r  anv  residence:-:  in  that  section  of  the  city. 

“'fake  the  cart  to  the  next  comer!  Draw  the  engine  in 


< 

here!”  bawled  out  the  young  captain,  as  he  swung  the 
corner  and  saw  the  crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  place. 

The  entire  company  had  not  time  to  get  to  the  house  and 
don  uniforms  before  the  first  arrivals  had  dragged  out  the 
apparatus  and  gone  to  the  fire. 

Hence,  immediately  after  their  arrival  at  the  fire,  the 
other  members  of  the  company  came  dashing  on,  singly  and 
in  pairs,  to  join  their  fellows. 

By  the  time  the  foreman  of  the  hose  had  his  boys  at  work 
and  the  lead  of  hose  was  brought  rolling  back  to  the  fire,  the 
company  was  fully  manned,  the  engine  men  already  having 
assumed  their  places,  ready  to  send  the  water  hurtling 
through  the  lead  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

“Let  the  stream  come!”  came  the  trumpeted  order  of 
Young  Wide  Awake,  as  he  saw  the  boys  were  in  readi¬ 
ness. 

Instantly  the  hose  twisted  and  squirmed  and  turned  as 
the  enlivening  stream  swept  through  the  sections,  the  three 
boys  at  the  nozzle  swinging  tight  to  the  brass  piece  against 
the  struggling  water. 

“Hit  the  front!  Right  there  in  the  roof!”  sang  out 
Wide,  hurrying  around  to  the  side  of  the  house,  beneath 
the  eaves  of  which  he  could  feel  the  intense  heat  of  the 
leaping,  dancing  flames. 

Swish  !  The  boys  aimed  their  nozzle,  gave  it  a  twist,  and 
the  stream  poured  out  on  its  death-deal  to  the  fire. 

Dick  went  to  the  rear  of  the  house  and  looked  back  at 
the  side,  taking  in  the  situation  at  a  single  quick  glance. 
It  seemed  certain  that  the  next  house  would  go  unless 
quick  work  was  done. 

“What  shall  I.  do?  What  shall  1  do?”  screamed  a  frantic 
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woman,  rushing  out  of  the  endangered  house  next  to  the 
burning  one,  to  the  south,  and  crying  her  distress. 

“Get  the  goods  out!”  yelled  a  man  who  stood  in  the 
center  of  the  street. 

Instantly  there  was  a  rush  to  get  to  the  house,  but  Wide 
had  darted  forward  and  stopped  the  crowd. 

“Stand  back,  there !  We’ll  attend  to  this !  Stand  back !” 

The  crowd  stopped  and  the  young  men  and  boys  started 
to  go  back  to  the  other  side  of  the  street,  all  excepting  the 
leader. 

“Come  on  !  We’ll  save  her  goods  !”  he  shouted,  trying  to 
get  past  Dick. 

That  is  just  where  he  failed.  He  was  reckoning  without 
his  host. 

“Stand  back,  I  say!”  roared  Wide,  lifting  his  trumpet 
menacingly  and  stepping  toward  the  fellow  threateningly. 

The  man  fell  back  with  several  gurgles  and  sputters,  as 
if  he  were  going  to  do  something  about,  it,  and  the  crowd 
laughed  at  the  fellow,  making  him  all  the  more  angry  at 
Wide. 

“Wet  down  that  house!”  yelled  Dick,  pointing  to  the 
house  with  his  trumpet  and  waving  with  the  other  hand  to 
his  boys  at  the  nozzle. 

In  a  moment  they  had  done  the  bidding  of  their  captain, 
and  the  water  poured  off  the  roof  of  the  second  place,  saving 
it  for  a  few  minutes  from  the  flames. 

Of  a  sudden  the  roof  of  the  place  caved  a  little,  directly  in 
the  center  of  the  worst  part  of  the  blaze,  and  the  fight  be¬ 
came  more  difficult. 

“Hold  your  stream  against  that  place  and  we  might  stop 
it  !”  yelled  Dick,  darting  to  the  rear  to  see  if  the  fire  were 
spreading  in  that  way. 

Just  as  he  had  thought !  The  blazes  were  darting  down 
through  the  ceiling  to  the  kitchen ! 

Back  to  the  front  he  rushed,  to  find  that  the  flames  in  the 
roof  had  spread  a  little  and  that  again  the  house  next  door 
to  the  south  was  in  danger. 

-  “Why  don’t  they  try  to  save  that  house?  This  one  is 
gone!”  yelled  some  one  in  the  crowd. 

“They  know  about  as  much  about  fighting  fire  as  a  pig 
does  about  a  prayer!”  laughed  another,  the  sentence  travel¬ 
ing  to  Joe  Darrell,  who  was  just  walking  back  from  his  po¬ 
sition  at  the  engine. 

“What’s  that  you  say?”  he  blurted  out  as  he  swung  about 
and  faced  the  one  who  had  spoken  last. 

It  was  Fred  Parsons,  captain  of  the  rival  boy  company, 
the  Neptunes ! 

“I  don’t  know  that  I  was  speaking  to  you!”  announced 
Fred,  glowering  at  Joe.  “You’d  better  go  on  and  get  that 
fire  out !” 

Joe  was  fuming  angry,  but  he  thought  it  best  to  go  about 
his  business. 

The  ominous  appearance  of  those  flames  would  not  allow 
of  his  taking  up  anything  which  might  be  said  by  the  Nep¬ 
tune — but  there  was  a  time  coming! 

“Throw  some  water  over  on  that  other  place!”  called 
Dick  as  he  reached  the  front  yard  and  directed  the  boys  at 
the  nozzle. 

The  roof  of  the  house  to  the  south  was  steaming  and 
smoking  from  the  heat  of  the  burning  place,  showing  every 
evidence  of  breaking  into  flames  at  any  moment. 

The  swishing  stream  of  water  swept  across  from  the 


flames  to  the  endangered  house,  weiJ  the  roof  thoroughly, 
and  then  swept  back  again. 

Crash  !  Crash  !  The  roof  of  th  e  burning  hodse  caved  a 
little  more,  and  there  came  to  the  boys  the  sound  of  falling 
timbers  within  the  place. 

Dick  darted  for  the  reap  Here  was  a  big  chance  for  the 
fire  to  get  complicated  and  almost  demand  another  stream 
of  water,  which  he  did  not  want. 

Hurling  himself  through  the  d-oor  of  the  kitchen  he,saw 
something  which  almost  made  the  blood  freeze  within  him ! 
The  fire  was  dancing  and  leap  hug  about  a  five-gallon  can 
of  oil  or  gasoline,  probably  gasoline,  for  he  saw"  the  stove 
standing  in  the  corner ! 

This  would  complicate  matters!  If  that  blaze  got  hold 
of  the - 

Puff !  He  saw  the  little  bine  flames  dart  around  the 
mouth  of  the  can,  and  he  leaped  back  from  the  doorway. 

Puff !  Again  he  heard  the  sound,  as  he  wdieeled  quickly 
away,  and  Fe  knew  that  a  moment  stood  between  quiet 
and - 

Bang  !  Boom  !  Crash  ! 

Dick  was  thrown  from  his  fiefet,  prone  on  his  face  on  the 
ground. 

Instantly  the  undaunted  youmg  captain  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  crew  of  fire-lads  was  on  his  feet,  measuring  the  situation 
at  a  critical  glance. 

The  entire  rear  of  the  hous  e  was  afire !  The  ceiling  of 
the  kitchen  had  caved  in  or  vras  blown  in !  The  gasoline 
wTas  scattered  to  every  part  of  that  room,  and  the  flames 
were  leaping  merrily  on  their  wray  ! 

“Bring  the  hose  back  here  7  Bring  it  back!”  he  yelled 
as  two  of  the  boys  came  dashing  around  the  corner  of  the 
house  to  see  what  had  caused  the  explosion. 

“Bring  the  grenades,  Tommy!  Bring  three  of  them!” 
he  added  to  his  orders. 

Within  the  minute  the  th:ree  boys  at  the  nozzle,  aug¬ 
mented  by  others  of'  the  company,  had  dragged  the  hose  to  - 
the  rear  of  the  house,  and  Tammy  was  back  with  the  gren¬ 
ades. 

The  crowd,  in  front  waa  excited  more  than  ever  now", 
having  heard  the  explosion  and  heard  the  cry  of  the  young 
captain,  not  to  mention  tbn  excitement  produced  by  the 
shifting  of  the  hose. 

\  el  ling  and  asking  questions  in  loud  tones  they  started 
for  the  side  of  the  house. 

“Turn  that  stream  against  them!”  ordered  Wide  as  he 
reached  for  one  of  the  grenades. 

Swish  !  T erry  was  glad  enough  to  be  the  one  who  hurled 
that  stream  of  water  into  the  face  of  the  advancing,  excited 
crowd. 

Immediately  it  fell  back,  without  any  more  trouble,  and 
kept  in  the  front  of  the  house. 

(  i ash !  Clash  !  I  wo  of  the  grenades  w*ent  through  the 
rear  door,  breaking  on  the  floor  and  walls  of  the  kitchen, 

the  flames  dying  low  for  ail  instant  in  the  face  of  the  liquid 
extinguishers. 

“Rush  that  fire  !”  charged  Dick,  pointing  to  the  door. 

But  the  boys  were  already  on  their  way.  They  knew  the 

signal  the  smashing  of  the  grenades,  and  needed  no 
further  orders. 

Swishing  and  washing  against  the  inner  walls  of  the  _ 
kitchen  the  stream  went  and  the  boys  had  the  satisfaction 
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of  seeing  the  flames  die  lower  and  lower  as  they  stood  firm¬ 
ly  in  place  and  held  the  nozzle  steadily. 

“Now  wet  down  that  roof !”  commanded  the  tricky  Wide, 
as  he  caught  sight  of  the  next  place  steaming  and  smoking 
again  in  the  roof. 

These  boys  were  fighting  a  small  fire,  hilt  it  was  against 

odds. 

“Back  to  this!”  he  commanded,  almost  a  moment  later, 
and  the  stream  swung  back. 

In  half  an  hour  the  fire  was  under  control  once  again 
and  in  another  thirty  minutes  they  sounded  the  “all  out” 
and  the  company  prepared  to  turn  in. 

“Fire!  Fire!’’  came  the  shout  from  along  the  street. 

Fred  Parsons  turned  from  his  place,  against  the  fence  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  looked  in  the  direction  of 
the  cry. 

“Looks  like  they’re  going  to  have  a  morning  of  it!”  he 
exclaimed  to  Gerald  Keating,  his  mate,  who  was  standing 
by  his  side,  looking  on  with  contempt  at  the  fight  of  the 
young  Washingtons. 

“I  hope  they  do!  It’ll  teach  ’em  something!”  answered 
Keating. 

“Bring  your  hose  up  here!”  commanded  Dick,  throwing 
his  whole  energy  into  the  business  now. 

The  boys  hurried  along  the  street  fo  the  point  where 
sparks  had  evidently  fallen  on  a  roof  and  started  another 
blaze. 

“Help!  Help!”  screamed  a  woman  from  within  the 
place. 

Wide  darted  for  the  front  door,  threw  it  open  and  peered 
inside.  An  old  Voman  was  sitting  helplessly  in  a  large 
rocking-chair,  trying  vainly  to  rise. 

“Get  your  stream  on  there!”  shoiuted  Dick  from  the 
door,  now  stepping  within  and  speaking  to  the  woman,  who 
continued  to  scream  frantically,  even  more  frantically  when 
she  caught  sight  of  the  uniform  of  a  fireman. 

“Madam,  wrhat’s  the  trouble?  Can’t  you  walk?”  he 
asked  kindly. 

“  Help !  Help !  Get  me  out  of  here !  Get  me  out ! 
Haven’t  you  any  pity  on  a  poor  worn  an  ?  Can’t  you  see  I 
can’t  get  out  of  here  ?” 

Her  voice  was  raised  to  the  highest  and  loudest  pitch  that 
she  could  reach.  It  was  quite  evident  from  this  that  her 
age  was  in  her  face  and  not  in  her  vocal  cords  or  her  lungs. 

“What’s  the  matter  here  ?  Can’t  y*ou  get  her  out  ?”  asked 
a  voice  roughly  from  behind  and  Dick  turned  to  face  Fred 
Parsons ! 

“Why  don’t  you  take  her  out  of  here  and  not  stand  like 
a  booby?”  went  on  Parsons. 

Dick  stooped  and  took  hold  of  the  woman’s  arms,  but 
she  set  up  another  series  of  yells  and  screams. 

“Don’t  lift  me !  I  can’t  walk  !  Fm  paralyzed !” 

“ Fred,  take  hold  of  that  chair !”  exclaimed  Dick,  wheel¬ 
ing  on  the  rival  captain. 

“Not  by  a  good  deal!  This  is  your  fire!  You  do  any¬ 
thing  you  want  with  your  own  meBi !  Think  I’m  going  to 
try  to  lift  that  heavy  chair?” 

With  this  Parsons  turned  and  started  out  of  the  house. 

“Hal,  come  over  here!  Bring  Dtirrell  with  you!”  yelled 
Dhk  leaping  to  the  door  right  behhad  the  Neptune. 

Hai  Norton,  the  lieutenant  of  the  company,  and  Joe  Dar- 
rt.\\  came  dashing  forward  and  leaped  through  the  door  as 


Dick  wheeled  back  to  lift  the  chair  in  which  the  woman 
was  sitting. 

“Don’t  try  to  lift  this  chair!  It  will  break!  It  will 
break!”  she  screamed. 

“Shut  your  mouth,  madam!”  answered  Dick.  “We’re 
going  to  take  you  out  of  here  and  the  sooner  you  keep  still 
the  better!” 

“  Help  !  Help  !  Help  !  They’re  trying  to  take  me  out 
of  here !  It'll  kill  me !”  screamed  /the  woman,  using  every 
bit  of  energy  in  her  lungs. 

But  the  boys  halted  not  nor  hesitated.  Three  of  them 
grabbed  the  chair  and  lifted  her  from  the  floor.  Through 
the  front  door  they  went  and  placed  chair,  woman  and  all 
on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  house,  while  the  stream  of  water 
played  on  the  little  flames  in  the  roof. 

“Help!  Help!  They’ve  robbed  me!  They’ve  robbed 
me !”  screamed  the  woman,  pointing  to  the  three  boys,  more 
especially  to  Dick.  “He  robbed  me!  He  took  my  purse !” 
she  cried. 

Fred  was  standing  oifiy  a  few  feet  away,  and  the  crowd 
gathered  about. 

“That’s  why  he  ran  me  out  of  there,  is  it?”  called  out 
Parsons  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice. 


CHAPTER  II. 

WASHINGTON  LEFT  BEHIND. 

Dick  wheeled  on  the  Neptune  and  looked  him  straight 
in  the  eye. 

“Does  that  mean  that  I  took  that  money?”  he  asked. 

“I  didn’t  say  anything  about  your  taking  any  money,  did 
I?”  retorted  the  Neptune  captain.  “The  lady  says  you 
took  it.  I’ve  got  nothing  to  do  with  your  troubles,  but  it 
strikes  me  as  mighty  funny  that  you  wouldn’t  let  me  help 
you  out  with  her !” 

“You  lie!”  exclaimed  Dick,  sorry  on  the  very  moment 
that  he  had  allowed  the  words  to  escape  his  lips.  It  was  an 
expression  which  he  never  liked  to  hear  and  rarely  used. 

But  the  inference  borne  in  the  statement  of  Fred  Parsons 
had  fired  his  anger  to  the  exploding  point. 

On  the  instant  the  Neptune  leaped  toward  Dick  and 
aimed  a  vicious  blow  at  the  young  Washington.  In  the 
meanwhile  his  Roys  were  at  the  work  of  fighting  the  fire, 
and  he  was  on  duty.  Therefore,  it  behooved  him,  all  things 
considered,  to  get  out  of  the  fight. 

Dodging  to  one  side  he  made  around  to  the  other  side 
of  the  woman,  saying,  at  the  same  time : 

“We’ll  settle  this  matter  later,  Parsons*  I’m  on  duty 
right  now !” 

“Afraid  to  fight,  eh?”  jeered  the  Neptune,  backed  uy 
now  by  Gerald  Keating,  who  had  edged  close  to  his  chum. 

This  nettled  Dick,  but'  lie  resolutely  turned  toward  the 
house  and  watched  his  young  fire-lads. 

While  this  altercation  had  been  going  on,  even  while  he 
Had  been  removing  the  woman  from  the  house,  the  boys 
had  succeeded  in  getting  control  of  the  flames,  and  the  fire 
was  almost  extinguished  now. 

With  a  last  rush  they  carried  their  nozzle  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  roof  and  dashed  the  water  slantwise  along  the 
eaves,  washing  out  the  last  vestige  of  fire. 

“All  out!”  came  the  cry  of  Ted  Lester,  who  was  at  the 
nozzle. 
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Tiie  boys  at  the  engine  ceased  their  work,  and  those  at  the 
nozzle  came  back  to  the  street  with  their  lead  of  hose. 

“Now,  I  suppose  you  are  ready  to  settle  affairs!”  cried 
Fred  Parsons,  using  a  vigorous  sarcasm  in  his  tone. 

“Right  you  are !”  answered  Dick,  walking  across  the  yard 
and  coming  close  to  the  Neptune  at  the  sidewalk.  “And 
I  want  you  to  understand  what  the  matter  is,  too !” 

“Well?”  jeered  Fred. 

“You  openly  accused  me  of  having  something  to  do  writh 
taking  this  lady’s  pocketbook  or  purse  or  whatever  it  was. 
You  said  that  I  sent  you  from  the  house  when  you  offered 
to  help  me  carry  her  out.  In  both  of  these  I  said  you  lied — 
and  I  want  to  announce  right  now  that  I  asked  you  to  help 
me  take  her  from  the  house  and  that  you  deliberately  re¬ 
fused  and  walked  from  the  room.  Not  only  are  you  a  liar 
about  the  first  two  things,  but  you  are  a  dirty,  low-down 
coward !” 

Biff!  Biff!  Parsons,  growing  redder  and  redder  while 
Dick  was  speaking,  waited  not  an  instant  when  the  word 
“coward”  was  used,  but  aimed  two  heavy,  swinging  blows 
at  the  Washington. 

Like  a  streak  of  lightning  the  young  fellow  went  beneath 
each  of  the  blows  and  came  up  directly  under  the  guard  of 
the  Neptune,  clipping  him  a  single  blow  in  the  stomach 
which  sent  Fred  to  the  ground.  • 

That  was  the  end.  Gerald  stooped  and  tried  to  lift  his 
mate  to  his  feet,  but  Fred  was  trying  to  catch  breath  which 
was  slow  in  arriving. 

It  was  the  very  quickest  that  he  had  ever  been  put. out, 
and  it  had  come  so  suddenly  that  he  could  hardly  realize  it. 

“Washington!”  as  Dick  calmly  turned  and  spoke  to  his 
rapidly-gathering  boys,  “take  in  the  machines!  To  the 
engine-house !” 

No  questions  were  asked.  The  boys  had  received  their 
orders.  They  could  do  their  talking  after  the  machines  re¬ 
posed  in  their  places. 

“What’s  all  this  trouble?”  asked  the  chief,  Pelton,  who 
just  then  drove  up  to  the  place. 

“Had  some  trouble  with  that  fellow!”  answered  Young 
Wide  Awake,  pointing  to  Fred,  who  was  now  weakly  on  his 
feet.  * 

“What’s  the  matter?  Been  fighting?  While  on  duty?” 
asked  the  chief. 

“Well,  come  here,”  said  Dick,  beckoning  to  Chief  Pelton 
-  and  walking  toward  the  place  where  the  old  lady  sat  back 
in  her  chair,  seemingly  satisfied. 

“Madam,  you  said  a  few  minutes  ago  that  your  purse 
had  been  taken,  or  that  you  had  been  robbed,”  said  Dick, 
addressing  the  elderly  woman. 

“Yes,  but  I  found  it  in  my  stocking  just  now,”  she  smil¬ 
ingly  replied. 

“I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question,”  went  on  Dick,  and 
without  waiting  for  her  to  answer  him  he  asked  :  “  Did  you 
hear  me  ask  another  fireman  to  help  me  out  with  you  ?” 

“Yes,  sir,  but  I  was  so  excited  that  I  didn’t  know  what 
you  wanted  to  do,”  she  replied. 

“Can  you  point  out  which  fireman  I  asked?”  Dick 
went  on. 

“No,  no,  it  wasn’t  a  fireman!”  announced  the  woman. 
“You’re  wrong,  sir!  That  was  a  young  man  in  everyday 
clothes.  After  he  refused  then  you  called  in  two  firemen !” 

Wide  turned  to  the  chief. 


“When  this  Ridy  announced  that  her  money  had  beep 
taken  Parsons  inferred  that  I  had  taken  it  by  stating  that 
I  ran  him  out  of:  the  house  as  we  were  trying  to  carry  this 
woman  out.  Yoia  hear  what  she  has  to  say.” 

Then  Dick  went  on  and  told  the  chief  the  remainder  of 
the  story. 

“  He’s  starting  all  his  funny  business  all  over  again,  eh  ?” 
commented  Chief  Pelton. 

Fred  Parsons  and  Gerald  Keating  left  the  scene  of  the 
fires  immediately,  while  Wide  and  his  boys  went,  on  to  the 
fire-house  o»n  Holmes  Street,  where  the  matter  was  again 
discussed,  while  tlhe  boys,  those  who  went  to  school,  hurried 
into  their  clothes. 

“  Come  on,  fellows !  Get  back  to  school  V*  called  out  Dick 
as  he  entered  the  dressing-room,  and  began  to  don  his  own 
citizen’s  clothes. 


Some  of  the  boys  started  questions  about  the  affair,  but 
Dick  was  discreetly  quiet. 

Back  to  school  they  wrent,  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  as  they 
walked  to  their  seats.  Many  of  the  younger  boys  of  the 
high  school,  envied  these  fire  lads  their  employment,  plan¬ 
ning  how  they  themselves  would  one  day  be  firemen,  and 
could  leave  school  'whenever  came  the  alarm  of  fire. 

That  afternoon,  'the  Washington  Company  was  gathered, 
at  four  o’clock,  on  the  Fair  Grounds  track  for  their  practice. 

Two  more  days  would  see  them  at  Lincoln,  attending  the 
tournament  of  the  firemen  of  the  State.  This  was  to  be 
the  gala  time  for*tbie  firemen.  From  every  section,  from  all 
the  cities,  towns  an  d  hamlets  they  were  to  gather  to  show 
their  prow-ess  as  firemen  and  to  swap  tales  of  fires  which 
had  been  fought,  and  unfought. 

“Fellows,”  said  Voung  Wide  Awake,  “we’ve  got  to  get 
some  of  those  prize}?.  Yrou  know  there  are  a  lot  of  hand 
companies- in  the  State,  and  they’ll  all  be  there — or  most  of 
them  will.  They’ll  bring  in  college  fellows  as  runners  to 
win  the  prizes — so  we’re  going  to  be  up  against  a  bunch 
of  fast  ones.  Now,  I  wrant  every  fellow  to  get  down  to  his 
practice  with  some  vVm.  Show  me  you’re  going  to  win !” 

The  boys  understood.  In*  the  first  place,  they  wanted  to 
win  for  the  glory  of  old  Washington,  and  in  the  next  place 
they  wouldn't  think  of  throwing  dow-n  their  captain,  Dick 
Halstead.  They  know  him,  played  and  worked  with  him, 
and  loved  him. 


Time  after  time  Wide  started  the  sprint  runners,  criti¬ 
cized  their  methods,  and  show-ed  them  the  quickest  way  of 
getting  off  at  a  pistojl  shot. 

Then  he  took  the  relay  runners  through  their  work,  show¬ 
ing  them  how  the  coin  was  to  be  received  and  carried,  and 
how  the  waiting  was  to  be  done  so  that  no  time  would  be 
lost  in  getting  off. 

Following  this  camte  the  runs  with  the  carts.  This  was 
the  easiest  for  the  yo'ung  fellows,  for  it  had  been  trained 
into  them  ever  since  tiiey  had  been  firemen. 

The  last,  of  course,  and  the  event  at  which  they  had  con¬ 
siderable  practice,  was  that  of  a  combined  run  and  couple 
with  a  water  connection. 


It  v as  here  that  the  boys  hoped  they  would  be  easv  win- 
ners,  for  they  were  already  the  fastest  in  Belmont  bv  Several 
seconds.  Not  alone  were  they  speedv  on  their  feet,  but 

three  ol  them  were  nbsiklutely  accurate  and  as  quick  as  chain 
lightning  about  coupling. 
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As  they  were  going  back  to  town  they  met  the  Nep tunes 
coming  out  for  their  practice. 

“Like  to  know  what  they  want  to  practice  for!”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  voice  from  among  the  Neptunes. 

“  If  you  were  the  only  ones  to  heat  we  wouldn't  need  any 
practice!"  retorted  one  of  the  Washingtons. 

By  this  time  the  companies  had  passed  each  other  and 
there  was  no  chance  for  thev  argument  to  go  further,  though 
under  many  conditions  it  would  have  gone  quite  n  bit 
farther. 

The  newspapers  were  playing  up  big  articles  about  the 
coming  tournament,  telling  all  the  companies  which  were 
to  be  in  attendance,  and  Wide  read  all  these  articles  with 
interest. 

Carefully  he  went  over  the  records  of  all  the  companies, 
as  they  had  been  told  to  him  by  firemen  from  the  different 
cities  at  various  times  during  his  career. 

Be  it  said  that  the  Washington  club-rooms  had  become 
somewhat  famous  among  the  firemen  of  the  State,,  and 
whenever  one  of  them  visited  Belmont  he  never  failed  to 
make  these  club-rooms  his  headquarters. 

That  is  how  Dick  knew  so  much  of  the  other  companies, 
and  upon  the  basis  of  which  he  calculated  now  his  cluances 
for  the  company’s  winning. 

“Well,  fellows,”  late  that  evening,  when  they  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  go  to  their  homes,  “I  think  we’re  standing  a 
pretty  fair  chance  of  winning,  but  it  all  depends  on — ” 

“Whither  we  run  fasht  enough,  bedad !”  exclaimed  Terry 
Rourke. 

“That’s  the  idea,  precisely.  And  then,  by  the  way,  it 
wouldn’t  surprise  me  if  some  one  of  those  teams  didn’t  issue 
a  challenge  to  play  them  a  game,”  answered  Wide. 

“That’s  the  cheese  !”  exclaimed  one  of  the  fellows. 

“Do  you  think  they  will?”  “Has  any  one  said  so?” 
“What  team  will  we  play?”  came  the  questions  from  the 
interested  young  fellows,  % 

“I  didn't  say  we  would!”  answered  Dick.  “Great  good¬ 
ness,  but  you’re  an  ambitious  lot !  You  take  a  fellow  too 
quick !  I  said  that  maybe  one  of  the  teams  would  want  a 
game.” 

“Well,  let’s  seize  the  bull  by  the - ” 

“Tail  and  throw  him  a  block!”  interrupted  Joe  Darrell. 

Hal  looked  in  disgust  at  Darrell  and  then  calmly  turned 
to  Wide  again :  . 

“Let’s  issue  a  challenge  just  as  soon  as  we  get  there !” 

“Let’s  go  one  better  than  that!”  exclaimed  Dick.  “Let’s 
issue  the  challenge  by  telegraph  right  now,  and  let  the  Lin¬ 
coln  firemen  say  who  is  to  play  us !” 

With  yells  of  joy  and  triumph  the  young  fellows  smarted 
in  a  troop  for  the  telegraph  office  where  the  message  was 
‘  sent  off  to  the  arrangements  committee  in  Lincoln. 

The  next  morning  the  answer  came  by  wire,  that  a  game 
had  been  fixed  with  the  Brockport  firemen  to  play  the  Wash¬ 
ingtons  ! 

rI*he  unconfined  hilarity  with  which  the  young  fellcrws  re¬ 
ceived  the  word  cannot  be  expressed.  Quickly  the  news 
spread  over  the  city,  and  many  who  had  no  interest  in  a 
firemen  s  tournament  announced  themselves  ready  to  go  to 
Lincoln  to  watch  the  game. 

Dick  met  Mr.  John  1  jester,  president  of  the  new  electric 
fine  which  had  been  opened  toward  Lincoln  and  farther 
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east,  and  was  told  that  a  special  train  of  cars  wou]/l  be  sent 
over. 

“I’ll  send  out  a  special  train  for  those  who  can’t  g©  on 
the  morning  train!”  he  said.  “It  will  get  them  there  in 
time  for  the  game !” 

Here  was  another  thing  which  caused  hilarity  to  spring 
within  their  breasts. 

The  morning  of  the  tournament  came.  With  it  came 
sunshine  and  coolness,  both  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
prettiest  days  that  could  be  imagined. 

It  was  early  September,  the  Indian  summer  of,  the  year. 

The  train  which  was  to  bear  the  two  fire  companies, 
Washington  and  Neptune,  for  the  Torrent  Company  was  to 
remain  in  Belmont  on  duty,  was  scheduled  to  leave  the 
depot  at  nine  o'clock. 

“Hurry,  fellows!”  called  Wide  from  the  lower  room, 
where  the  machines  stood  gaily  decorated,  waiting  for  the 
boys  to  come  down. 

Dressed  spick  and  span,  with  every  spot  taken  out  of 
their  uniforms,  the  boys  came  down  the  steps,  not  down  the 
sliding-pole,  to  the  engine-room  and  gathered,  ready  for  the 
trip  to  the  train. 

Cling !  cling !  cling !  came  the  sound  of  the  running-bells, 
though  sounding  slowly,  as  the  boys  walked  along  the  streets 
to  the  depot. 

“Three  cheers  for  Washington  !”  “Don’t  fail  to  win  that 
game  !”  “Take  everything  in  sight !”  were  cries  heard  from 
along  the  sidewalks. 

The  boys  swung  easily  around  the  corner  toward  the 
depot,  where  the  train  was  just  pulling  into  the  station,  and 
Dick’s  voice  sounded  above  the  noise  of  cheers  and  clinging 
of  train  bells,  calling  for  them  to  move  faster. 

Up  to  the  depot  they  went,  where  hundreds  were  waiting 
to  watch  the  two  companies  off. 

Suddenly,  heard  above  the  din  and  roar  of  a  crowd  about 
a  depot,  came  the  sound  of  a  fire  alarm ! 

Clang!  Clang!  Clang!  Incessant  seemed  the  call  to 
duty !  It  was  a  double  call,  the  second  alarm  sounding  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  first,  and  the  box  number  was  directly 
•  in  the  center  of  town ! 

“Washington,  attention!”  yelled  Dick.  “Back  to  town, 
to  Box  13 !” 

“No,  Torrent  is  going  to  take  care  of  our  runs  for  us! 
We’re  off !  Climb  on  board !”  yelled  the  voice  of  Fred  Par¬ 
sons,  bustling  his  company  aboard  the  train. 

Puffing  out  of  the  station  the  train  went,  taking  Neptune 
to  Lincoln,  while  Washington  gave  away  her  chances  and 
stayed  to  attend  to  her  duty ! 


CHAPTER  III.  i 

TAKING  CHANCES  TO  SAVE  FIREMEN. 

•  Cling !  ding !  cling ! 

Every  sharp  ring  of  the  running-bells  went  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Washington  boys.  It  meant  their  missing  the 
tournament. 

They  went  back  to  Main  Street  with  a  dash,  but  down 
deep  within  them  was  a  big  feeling  of  despair. 

Swinging  into  Main  Street  they  saw  the  blaze — two  retail 
store  buildings  were  afire,  the  smoke  belching  out  of  the 
front  doors  and  the  second-story  windows! 
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Clang!  clang!  clang!  insistently  sounded  the  alarm 
throughout  the  city. 

Cling!  cling!  cling!  Torrent  was  answering  the  call 
from  its  distant  engine-house,  coming  at  full  dash  along 
the  paved  street  of  Main. 

“On  to  that  plug!  Get  to  it,  quick ! ”  shouted  Dick,  run¬ 
ning  ahead  of  the  company  and  indicating  the  direction  of 
the  water-plug  with  a  flourish  of  his  trumpet. 

The  boys  swung  down  Main  Street  to  the  north  with  the 
hose-cart,  the  engine,  under  the  quick  words  of  Young  Wide 
Awake,  drawing  up  to  the  side  of  the  street  across  from 
the  fire/ 

“Off  with  it!”  came  the  yell  of  Terry  Kourke,  and  the 
end  of  the  hose  shot  through  the  air  with  a  swish,  lighting 
in  the  extended  arms  of  Terry  and  Joe  Darrell. 

Two  quick  flings  and  the  lead  of  hose  was  about  the  plug, 
Cue  connection  was  made,  and  the  hose-cart  was  swinging 
back  along  Main  Street  to  the  fire. 

Three  of  the  boys  were  grabbing  the  sections  of  hose  as 
they  fell  from  the  reel,  connecting  them  up,  and  the  boys  at 
the  engine  had  thrown  out  their  pumping-section  for  the 
stream  to  pass  through. 

“All  right  with  the  stream!”  bellowed  Dick. 

Swish  !  The  water  is  on  the  fire  ! 

The  chief,  whose  watch  was  in  his  hand,  uttered  a  glad 
exclamation  and  ran  toward  Dick  as  that  boy  started  for 
the  front  of  the  burning  building. 

“Four  blocks  and  the  water  on  in  two  minutes  and  eleven 
seconds  !  That's  record  going !”  he  cried. 

Dick  may  have  heard — if  he  did  he  paid  no  heed. 

The  despair  was  gone.  Every  boy  had  forgotten  for  the 
nonce  that  a  tournament  was  to  be  held  in  Lincoln.  There 
was  duty  here — and  they  forgot  all  else  in  the  face  of  that 
duty. 

Swishing  and  washing,  the  stream  struck  home  at  the  fire 
in  the  front  of  the  store,  as  Dick  hurried  to  the  rear  of  the 
building  to  learn  if  there  was  a  better  chance  of  fighting 
through  that  end. 

“Captain  Davis!”  he  called,  as  he  came  around  to  the 
front  and  saw  the  leader  of  the  Torrents  directing  his  men. 
“There's  a  fine  chance  to  come  through  the  rear!  It  can 
be  stopped  in  a  jiffy!” 

Captain  Hugh  Davis  merely  saluted  at  Dick  to  let  the  boy 
know  that  he  had  heard  and  understood. 

“Torrent!  Take  your  lead  to  the  rear!  To  the  back 
end  !”  his  voice  rang  above  the  yelling  of  the  crowd  and  the 
commands  of  the  fire-lads  to  others. 

“Chief!  Get  a  line  across  that  street!  They're  getting 
in  too  close  !”  yelled  Dick,  as,  trumpet  waving  the  direction, 
he  called  to  the  chief  for  a  patrol  line  to  be  thrown  out. 

Quickly  Chief  Sharp,  of  the  police  department,  and  Con¬ 
nors,  assistant  chief,  deputized  four  or  five  men  and  held 
back  the  populace  which  crowded  too  closely  for  the  con¬ 
venience  and  effectiveness  of  the  fire-lads. 

Through  the  front  door  of  a  tobacconist's  shop  Terry, 
Joe,  and  Hal  went,  carrying  their  stream  of  water  straight 
into  the  heart  of  the  downstairs  fire. 

“ Get  the  grenades !  Tommy,  bring  three  of  them!” 
yelled  Dick. 

Young  Wide  Awake  was  the  kind  who  believed  in  getting 
a  grip  on  the  situation  at  the  earliest  moment.  If  water 


made  no  effect  at  once,  tie  generally  went  to  the  use  of  gren-  i 
ades  without  further  ado. 

“  He  re  he  the  grenades!”  came  the  answer  of  the  yotnl 
Washington  a  moment  later,  as  he  darted  through  the  era*  ! 

to  Dick's  side. 

Cra=h  '  Crash  !  Two  of  them  went  hurtling  through  the 
frc.nt  door  of  the  place,  and  the  stream  was  at  the  fire  in 
the  instant. 

Wo  orders  did  these  young  hosemen  need.  The}  knew 
their  business  and  knew  the  tricks  of  their  leader. 

’Swish !  The  water  struck  here  and  there,  washing  down 
the  shelves  of  cigars,  tobacco  and  pipes,  tearing  all  thft  I 
smokers’  materials  awray  from  their  abiding  places  behind 
showcases  and  glass  fronts,  hut  quenching  the  flames. 

Ach  !  You're  ruining  mine  tobacco !”  cried  and  moaned 
the  keeper  of  the  place,  an  old  German,  as  he  "wrung  his 
hands  and  ran  to  and  fro  up  the  street. 

*“Any  insurance  on  it?”  bawled  some  one  from  the  crowd. 

>  ‘“Yah  !  Yah !  Old  man  Parshons  vill  pay  me !”  he  yelled 
in  reply. 

“I  don’t  know  so  much  about  that!”  answered  a  voice 
froftn  the  crowd  as  the  elder  Parsons,  father  of  Fred  and 
the  leading  insurance  man  of  the  city,  stepped  out. 

“Yot's  dat?  Yot’s  dat?  You  vill  pay  no  insurance?” 
yelled  the  old  German. 

iC  We’ll  make  an  investigation  first, ”  replied  the  insurance 
man.. 

“’You  t'ink  I  sot  fire,  eh?  Yot  yon  mean?”  eagerly 
ques  tioned  the  old  tobacconist,  running  up  to  Parsons. 

B.is  fists  were  circling  through  the  air.  Everything  he 
had.  was  in  that  tobacco  shop,  and  the  thought  of  its  going 
up  an  smoke,  as  it  should  have  gone,  but  without  any  re¬ 
in  umeration,  set  the  old  fellow  wild. 

“We'll  investigate.  I  didn't  say  you  set  that  afire,”  an¬ 
swered  Parsons. 

“But  you'll  pay  me!  Yon'll  pay  me!”  as  the  old  Ger¬ 
man.  again  went  to  wringing  his  hands. 

Li  the  meanwhile  the  boys  of  the  Washington  Company 
had  swung  into  the  store  and  about  demolished  everything 
to  get  at  the  fire.  At  least,  the  greater  part  of  the  stock 
was  water  damaged. 

“Take  those  steps!”  ordered  the  Torrent  captain,  as  he 
pointed  to  the  rear  flight,  and  the  elder  firemen  pulled  their 
lead  of  hose  up  that  way. 

In  the  moment  Dick  heard  the  heavy  tramping  of  the 
mems  boots  upstairs  and  lie  knew  that  Torrent  was  fighting 
above. 


“Hush  them!”  he  cried,  meaning  for  the  boys  to  fight 
hardier  at  the  flames  below. 

Jorking  their  lead  along  the  floor  they  darted  farther  into 
the  s  tore,  now  catching  sight  of  the  flames  bursting  through 
the  ceiling,  showing  that  the  blaze  upstairs  had  gained  a 
tremendously  strong  hold. 

“Look  at  that !”  cried  Hal,  pointing  with  his  right  baud 
to  the  blazes  and  the  great  hole  which  they  were  eating. 

Crash !  1  he  remaining  grenade  which  the  young  cap* 

tain  cairied  was  sent  flying  through  the  air  toward  that 
hole. 

Instantly  the  flames  died  a  little  and  the  young  fellows 

at  the  hose,  with  grunts  of  pleasure,  hurled  their  stream  at 
,  the  blaze. 
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Creak!  Creak!  The  floor  seemed  to  be  giving  some¬ 
where. 

“Stand  away !  Stand  away  from  there!”  yelled  JDick,  see¬ 
ing.  with  a  pair  of  quick  eyes,  the  ceiling  above  as  it  bent 
slightly  under  the  tramping  weight  of  the  heavier  firemen 

above. 

But.  the  boys  were  hurling  their  watery  deatfii  at  the 
flames,  and  for  the  moment  paid  no  heed  to’  the  command 
|  of  their  captain.  ' 

Creak!  Crash!  Smash!  Bang!  The  ceiling  gave  in ! 

“M  hat's  that?  What’s  that?”  screamed  the  voice  of  the 
chief  from  outside,  as  he  came  tearing  through  fihe  front 
door,  the  smoke,  flames,  dust  and  flying  debris  filling  the 
door  with  a  puff  as  he  started  through. 

Choking  and  gasping  the  chief  was  hurled  back  from  the 
front  of  the  place,  and  the  crowd,  despite  the  police  line, 
surged  forward  to  see  what  was  this  new  trouble. 

“Are*you  hurt,  Pelton?”  asked  Connors,  darting  for¬ 
ward  and  lifting  the  fire  chief  to  his  feet. 

“Help!  Help!”  came  wild  yells  from  within  fifie  store. 

‘‘Get  in  there!  Those  fellows  are  in  danger!”  moaned 
the  chief,  trying  to  regain  his  breath. 

“Help!  He-lp!”  again  came  the  cries  within. 

When  the  crash  came  and  the  ceiling  came  through  the 
three  firemen  who  were  in  command  of  the  hose  upstairs 
came  hurtling  through  the  floor,  falling  atop  the  hoys  who 
were  fighting  below. 

The  moment  was  one  full  of  terror  for  all ! 

Terry,  J oe  and  Hal  were  borne  to  the  floor  by  the  weight 
of  the  down-coming  ceiling,  the  plaster  and  ceiled  hoards, 
the  broken  scantlings  and  the  human  freight  which  these 
had  failed  to  carry,  being  weakened  by  the  flames. 

Wide  leaped  to  the  spot  as  quickly  as  he  .could*,  finding 
great  pieces  of  heavy  timber  bearing  all  around  the  m,  hold¬ 
ing  them  fast  to  the  floor,  while  new  flames,  brilblant  and 
active,  leaped  in  all  directions,  defying  him  to  coixiej  to  his 
fellows’  aid. 

“Help !  Help  !”  came  to  him  the  groans  and  yells  of  his 
boys  and  the  older  men. 

In  a  flash  the  young  captain,  dropping  his  trumpet, 
grasped  the  end  of  the  hose  which  came  his  way,  toward 
the  front,  and  pulled  it  out. 

It  was  a  tug  of  war,  but  the  crisis  lent  strength-  to  his 
young  arms  and  he  fought  the  lead  from  its  burial  place  in 

the  debris. 

From  the  front  he  heard  the  yells  and  hoots  and  cries  of 

I  the  crowvl  outside,  but  knew  not  that  his  chief  had  been 
bowled  over.  Nothing  mattered  now  but  to.  get  Iris  own 
fellows  out  of  the  danger.  ^ 

/  Swish !  He  had  the  nozzle  in  his  hands  and  the  stream 
was  beating  hard  against  the  piles  of  debris  as  he  rushed 
I  forward  with  it. 

“  Help  !  Help !”  still  came  the  cries  from  his  fellows. 
Swish !  A  heavy  stream  came  from  above ! 

Glory!  That  was  the  idea! 

Looking  up,  Dick  caught  the  tense-drawn  face  of  Captain 
H  jgb  Davis,  of  Torrent,  his  own  nozzle  in  hand,  fighting 
straight  down  at  the  flames! 

•  Dropping  his  own  stream  the  young  lad  leaped  at  the 
pile  of  timbers,  plaster  and  human  beings,  grabjbing  a 
pair  of  legs  which  be  saw  sticking  out  of  the  pile. 

L  With  a  yank  he  brought  the  fellow  from  the  pile,  though 


there  was  an  accompanying  yell,  and  as  one  of  the  Torrent 
men  came  to  his  feet  a  heavy  stream  of  blood  spurted  from 
his  nose. 

Spitting  the  blood  from  his  mouth,  where  it  was  stream¬ 
ing,  the  man  turned  to  the  pile  with  Wide  by  his  side  and 
went  at  the  work  of  rescue. 

Just  then,  through  the  front  door,  burst  Connors,  assist¬ 
ant  chief  of  police,  and  came  down  the  aisle,  hurling  him¬ 
self  into  the  pile  of  wreckage  with  Wide  and  the  Torrent 
fireman. 

Another  Torrent  was  pulled  from  the  pile,  soaking  wet 
from  the  drenching  he  had  gotten  the  two  streams. 

From  above  the  Torrent  stream,  still  directed  by  Captain 
Davis,  was  pouring  its  hundreds  of  gallons  of  water  on  the 
pile. 

“Get  in  there !  Grab  that  timber !”  roared  Dick,  choking 
and  coughing,  pointing  to  a  heavy  piece  of  scantling  which 
stretched  across  the  pile. 

The  Torrent  fireman  and  Connors  reached  for  it,  gave 
the  big  piece  a  yank  and  it  came  off  the  pile,  instantly  re¬ 
leasing  the  third  of  the  Torrent  firemen  who  had  been 
caught  in  the  fall. 

Then  came  the  difficult  task — of  getting  out  the  three 
young  Washingtons  who  were  under  that  pile. 

“  Pull  off  those  timbers !  Grab  them  off !  Captain  Davis, 
keep  your  stream  coming  at  this!”  bawled  Dick,  working 
feverishly. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  wasted.  His  boys  had  stopped 
their  yelling.  There  were  no  more  cries  for  aid !  Did  that 
mean - - 

With  a  leap  the  young  captain  went  across  the  pile  of 
debris,  reached  the  rear  side  and  went  under  to  see  if  one 
of  the  fellows  was  there. 

A  leg  stuck  out  \\  Grabbing  it,  Dick  gave  a  gentle  pull, 
and  there  was  a  groan  in  response ! 

One  of  them  was  living !  He  was  all  right. 

Another  tug  at  the  leg  and  the  boy  came  through,  as 
one  of  the  Torrent  men  came  over  the  pile  and  lifted  some 
of  the  broken  timbers  to  -allow  the  boy’s  body  to  pass 
through. 

Terry  stood  weakly  on  his  feet  and  then,  like  the  gay 
young  Irish  lad  that  he  was,  never  losing  his  nerve,  he  said : 

“Bedad,  Oi  don’t  want  to  tashte  no  more  wather  so  long 
as  Oi  live!” 

He  spit  and  gulped  out  the  water  which  had  chased  down 
his  throat,  into  his  lungs  and  his  stomach,  forced  down  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  help  himself. 

Wide  immediately  went  to  his  knees  and  crawled  into  the 
hole  left  by  the  taking  out  of  the  Irish  lad. 

Taking  hold  of  another  pair  of  legs  he  pulled  Hal  Norton 
out  through  the  hole,  and  then  went  back  to  get  Joe  Darrell, 
who  was  the  hardest  to  reach,  and  who  had  caught  the 
worst  of  the  cave-in. 

But  none  of  them  was  hurt  beyond  a  few  minor  scratches 
and  bruises. 

They  were  all  able  to  take  up  their  work  once  again,  and 
when  the  word  was  passed  out  that  all  the  firemen  were 
safely  out  of  their  trouble,  cheers  and  yells  of  encourage¬ 
ment  and  joy  went  up  from  the  crowd. 

In  a  short  time  the  fire  was  under  control.  The  side  of 
j  the  building  next  to  this  was  easily  controlled,  because  it 
was  merely  a  spread  of  this  main  lire. 
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Torrent’s  stream  continued  to  fight  from  above,  and  the  When  the  answer  came  flashing  back  in  the  affirmative, 
Washington  stream  from  below  imtil  the  fire  was  extin-  and  before  Chief  Pelton  could  say  another  word,  the  Lincoln 

guished,  and  the  clock  read  the  hour  of  ten !  man  went  pn : 

“ Chief,  I  want  to  tell  you-  that  I  have  a  special  train  on  “  What’s,  the  trouble  with  Washington  ?  These  Neptune 
the  electric  road  to  take  the  Washington  team  to  Lincoln  boys  say  they  backed  out  at  the  last  minute  and  wouldn  t 
when  they're  ready !”  announced  a  voice  at  the  chief's  come !  What’s  the  matter  ?” 

shoulder,  and  he  turned  to  see  the  face  of  John  Lester.  Ihen.  Chief  Pelton  told  the  story  of  the  second  alarm,  of 

Calling  Dick  from  the  fire  the  chief  informed  him  what  the  fire  on  Main  Street  and  added  all  the  details  of  the 
he  had  been  told.  cave-in  and  how  Young  Wide  Awake  had  stood  at  the  fire 

“  Fine,  Mr.  Lester !  You’re  too  good  to  us  fellows !  WeTl  and  fought  to  save  the  lives  of  six  of  the  firemen  who  had 
thank  you  a  thousand  times  in  our  prayers  for  that !”  gone  und  er  the  pile  of  debris  and  scantlings. 

“Washington  !  Action!  There’s  a  train  ready  to  “Oho!  That’s  the  reason,  eh  ?”  gaily  answered  the  Lin- 
take  us  to  Lincoln  ri^n  away!  Peel  your  hose  and  get  to  coin  chiofi.  “That’s  the  idea!  By  George,  you  wait  until 
the  Brockport  &  Northern  depot !”  came  the  order  to  his  those  boys,  come  over  here  some  time,  and  we’ll  give  them  a 
boys,  and  with  glad  yells  and  cheers  they  turned  to  their  blow-out  by  themselves!  Mighty  sorry  they  can  t  be  here, 


last  work  of  the  fire-fight. 

Going  to  the  tournament  on  a  special  train ! 


CHAPTER  IV. 


HEROES  IN  A  STRANGE  TOWN. 


mittee  was  down  to  meet  the  two  companies  of  Belmont 
firemen. 

“Where’s  Captain  Halstead  and  his  Washington  boys?” 
came  a  cry  from  some  of  the  committee  as  they  looked  in 
vain  for  the  well-known  uniforms  and  faces  of  their  young 
fire-fighting  friends. 

“They  backed  out  and  didn’t  come!”  yelled  one  of  the 
Neptunes,  Gerald  Keating,  stepping  from  the  train* 

“Backed  out!  There’s  something  wrong  about  that!” 
answered  the  chief  of  Lincoln’s  department.  That  was 
something  new  to  him — Washington  backing  out  in  front 
of  anything ! 

“Well,  they  backed  out,  all  right,”  went  on  Keating, 
turning  to  the  captain  of  the  Neptunes,  Fred  Parsons,  for 
corroboration  of  his  statement. 

The  Lincoln  chief  looked  at  Fred  in  perfect  wonderment. 
He  could  hardly  appreciate  such  a  change  in  his  young] 
friends  of  the  Washington  Company. 

“How  did  that  come?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  there  was  an  alarm  just  as  the  train  was  about  ready 
to  go,  and  they  went  back  to  answer  it !  They  didn’t  have 
to  go — Torrent  was  to  take  care  of  all  calls!”  answered 
Parsons.  - 

“Was  it  a  double  alarm,  a  second  call?”  quickly  asked 
the  chief. 

“  I  don’t  know.  All  I  know  is  that  the  crowd  knows  they 
backed  out  because  there  was  a  call  and  they  went  to  an¬ 
swer  it !” 

This  set  the  Lincoln  chief  to  thinking.  It  would  mean 
that  they  had  no  ball  game  for  the  day,  and  besides  that, 
the  Washington*  team  would  add  greatly  to  the  events  of 
the  day. 

Hurriedly  he  went  to  the  long  distance  telephone  and 
called  up  Belmont. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  was  talking  to  the  chief,  who  had 
gone  immediately  to  his  office  for  the  purpose  of  telephon¬ 
ing  the  arrangements  committee  at  Lincoln  that  the  Wash¬ 
ingtons  were  coming  to  the  tournament. 

“Is  that  Chief  Pelton,  of  Belmont?”  came  the  first  ques¬ 
tion  of  Lincoln. 


Pelton !” 

“But  tlaey’re  coming  to  Lincoln  !”  answered  Chief  Pelton. 

“What’s  that?  What’s  that?  Coming?  Who*s  com¬ 
ing?  Washington?”  bawled  out  the  man  at  the  Lincoln 
end  of  thfc  line. 

“Yes,  they’re  coming!  They  don’t  look  very  pretty,  be¬ 
cause  they’re  going  right  from  their  fight  at  the  fire! 
They’re  cai  their  way  right  now !  They  left  here  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  train  over  the  electric  line!” 

“Hur - ” 

That  is  all  of  the  exclamation  that  Chief  Pelton  heard. 
The  receiver  was  hung  up  with  a  jerk  and  he  could  talk 
no  longer.  The  Lincoln  chief  was  so  glad  of  the  news  that 
he  wasted  no  time  on  further  talk. 

“They’re  coming!  Washington’s  coming  on  a  special 
train !”  he  yelled  as  he  dashed  out  of  the  telephone  booth 
and  gave  the  news  to  the  waiting  members  of  the  reception 
committee. 

i 

Instantly  yells  and  cheers  and  cries  were  sent  up  from 
the  firemen’s  throats  and  they  went  with  a  dash  and  run  to 
the  station  of  the  electric  line  to  greet  the  coming  boys. 

“Threie  cheers  for  the  Washington  lads !”  yelled  some  one 
in  the  crowd  as  the  motor  car  drew  up  to  the  station'  and 
the  first  sight  was  caught  of  the  boys  of  Belmont's  fine  little 
crew. 

“Hurrah  for  Washington!  Three  cheers  for  Dick  Hal- 
*  stead  !”  -added  some  one  else  in  the  crowd  which  had  quickly 
gathered  to  greet  these  boys. 

Out  of  the  cars  they  trooped,  but  Dick's  orders  were  that 
no  attention  would  be  paid  to  the  cheers  until  every  piece 
was  taktxn  from  the  cars. 

“To  the  machines !”  came  his  abrupt  orders,  as  he  waved 
a  hand  to  the  chief  of  Lincoln’s  department  and  indicated 
that  they  would  first  get  their  machines  to  the  ground. 

The  (fhief  understood,  and  a  few  minutes  later  he  wa^ 
shaking  hands  with  Wide  as  that  lad  stepped  back  and  lined 
bis  boys  up  after  the  machines  were  on  the  ground,  realty 
to  be  t;aken  uptown. 

“We  heard  all  about  you!”  exclaimed  the  Lincoln  man, 
as  others  of  the  firemen  gathered  about  the  boys. 

It  w:as  a  monster  crowd  and  nearly  all  wore  firemen,  from 
every  p«art  of  the  State  who  had  come  in  the  night  before  or 
Lon  the  early  morning  trains. 

The  frames  were  to  begin  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  so  there 
was  littHe  time  for  talk  or  for  congratulations. 

The  porriest-looking  machines  of  the  visitors  were  those 
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of  the  \\  ashington  crew  as  they  were  taken  up  the  streets 
by  the  Lincoln  firemen ! 

“Here!  Here!  Let  us  take  those!’  cried  Dick  as  the 
ropes  were  manned  by  the  home  firemen. 

“Not  by  a  good  deal!”  shouted  the  chief.  *“ You're  here 


as  our  guests,  and,  by  jingoes,  you've  had  plenty  of  drag¬ 
ging  at  these  machines  this  morning!  We’ll  take  care  of 
them  from  now  until  the  time  you  need  them  !” 

There  was  no  use  for  Dick  to  remonstrate.  The  spirit 
of  the  move  was  that  of  the  best  feeling,  of  ca  maraderie,  of 
good  fellowship,  and  there  was  no  need  to  l’ear — the  ma¬ 
chines  were  in  the  best  of  hands. 


Yelling  and  cheering  and  sending  up  hurrah  after  hur¬ 
rah  for  the  young  Washington  lads,  the  crowd  started  up 
to  the  main  section  of  the  city. 

“Look  at  those  fellows !  Making  fools  ove?r  Halstead  and 
his  gang!”  muttered  Gerald  ^Keating  in  an  aside  to  Fred 
Parsons. 

“Oh,  well,  it’s  no  more  than  could  have  ibeen  expected ! 
They’re  playing  to  the  grandstand,. and  so  are  these  fel¬ 
lows!”  answered  Fred.  • 

It  was  plain  that  neither  of  them  liked  the  way -the  Wash¬ 
ington  boys  had  been  received.  m 

“I  wonder  what  sort  of  a  fire  that  was?**  as&ed  Fred  of 
Keating  after  several  minutes  of  silence. 

Since  Gerald  did  not  know  he  could  not  reply  with  any 
definiteness. 

But  the  story  was  brought  to  both  thefee  boys  in  a  few 
minutes  after,  when  one  of  the  papers  issued  its  noon  edi¬ 
tion,  for  Lincoln  was  quite  a  large  city.  Of  course  the  boys 
paid  no  heed  to  the  papers,  until  one  of  the  newsboys  sent 
up  a  cry. 

“Herald !  Herald  !  All  about  the  fire  fin  Belmont !” 

Then  Gerald  bought  one  of  them  and  the  two  young  Nep- 
tunes  read  the  description  of  the  fire,  and  the  rescues  which 
Young  Wide  Awake  had  made. 

“I  don't  believe  it!  You  can't  believe  what  these  papers 
say!”  said  Fred.  “But  that’s  the  reason  they’re  making 
such  a  show  over  Halstead  and  his  gang,  anyway !  That  ex¬ 
plains  it  all !” 

But  that  did  not  explain  it — for  the  papers  came  out  an 
hour  after  the  Lincoln  chief  had  heard  of  it  from  the  chief 
at  Belmont. 

Reaching  the  center  of  town,  all  the  visiting  firemen  were 
told  of  their  part  of  the  program.  First  was  to  come  the 
welcoming  address  by  the  mayor  of  the  eity,  at  the  city  park, 
where  they  all  gathered. 

Thi3  lasted  about  fifteen  minutes  and  was  followed  by  a 
speech  from  the  Lincoln  chief  in  which  he  welcomed  the 
firemen  of  the  several  cities. 

“Speech!  Speech!  Halstead!  Halstead!”  came  cries 
from  the  crowd. 

“Washington,  of  Belmont!  Washington!  Belmont! 
Halstead!  Speech!”  continued  the  yells,  after  they  had 
been  well  started. 

“Would  you  hear  that?”  muttered  Fred  Parsons  to  Keat- 
ing. 

“Speech  !  Halstead  !  Halstead  !  Speech  !”  went  on  the 
yelling. 

Suddenly  from  the  rear  of  the  small  platform  Dick  Hal- 
r.U*‘\  wav  lifted  by  several  of  the  visiting  firemen  and  was 
{wot, d  to  the  front,  beside  the  mayor  &nd  the  Lincoln  chief. 


Eagerly  they  grasped  the  boy’s  hand,  both  of  them,  and 
pushed  him  forward,  the  mayor  saying: 

“Captain  Halstead,  it’s  up  to  you  to  make  a  speech  !” 

Here  was  Dick  facing  the  largest  crowd  he  had  ever  stood 
before,  and  he  had  made  several  little  speeches  before 
smaller  gatherings  of  firemen,  looking  out  over  a  conclave 
of  men  such  as  he  had  never  faced. 

He  had  to  make  a  speech !  What  should  he  say? 

Then  it  suddenly  dawned  on  the  boy  what  would  be  the 
most  appropriate — the  answer  to  the  welcoming  address,  in 
behalf  of  the  visitors ! 

“Friends,”  he  began,  and  instantly  every  voice  in  the 
crowd  was  stilled,  “in  behalf  of  the  visiting  firemen,  the 
fire-fighters  of  nearly  all  the  cities  of  this  grand  old  State, 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  welcome  you  have  given  us ! 
We  are  glad  to  be  here  with  you,  to  enjoy  this  glorious  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  go  away  uttering 
thanks  to  you  within  our  hearts  which  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  express  in  words.  We  shall  enjoy  ourselves  in  Lin¬ 
coln — there  is  no  doubt  of  that !  We  shall  enjoy  ourselves 
because  that  is  why  we  are  here,  and  we  shall  enjoy  our¬ 
selves  because  I  think  you  won’t  let  us  do  otherwise. 

“Again,  in  behalf  of  all  the  firemen  who  are  your  guests, 
I  wish  to  thank  you  a  thousand  times!” 

Instantly  the  crowd  broke  into  cheers.  They  had  heard 
the  voice  of  the  brave  young  fireman  of  Belmont.  They 
had  heard  the  voice  of  a  young  lad  who  could  fight  fire  and 
save  lives  during  one  hour  a'nd  then  enjoy  the  rest  of  the 
day  at  games !  That  was  the  real  American  boy — and  they 
loved  an  American  boy. 

“  Playing  to  the  grandstand  again !”  exclaimed  Fred  Par¬ 
sons,  who  stood  at  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 

At  noon  was  to  come  the  parade  of  the  firemen  to  the 
grounds  where  the  games  were  to  be  held.  When  the  speech¬ 
making  was  over  all  the  visitors  hurried  to  the  place  where 
their  machines  were  kept,  and  made  ready  for  the  parade. 

“Where  are  our  machines?”  asked  Wide  of  the  chief  of 
the  Lincoln  department. 

“Oh,  yes!  They’re  up  at  No.  l’s  house.  We’ll  go  right 
up  there !” 

Quickly  Dick  called  all  his  boys  together,  and  "they 
started  for  the  location  of  the  Lincoln  engine-house,  Dick 
saying  to  the  chief : 

“We’ll  have  the  poorest  looking  of  the  machines  in  the 
parade,  but  1  guess  the  people  know  from  those  papers  that 
we’ve  had  no  time  to  decorate !” 

The  chief  merely  smiled  and  nodded  his  head. 

“That’ll  be  all  right,  Halstead.  The  people  know  and 
they  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  having  been  the  last  of  us 
to  fight  a  fire !” 

The  boys  trooped  up  to  the  doors  of  the  engine-house, 
which  were  closed,  and  waited  for  the  chief,  who  was  behind 
with  Dick,  to  come  along. 

“All  right,  Washington!  There  are  your  machines!” 
he  called  out  as  he  grasped  the  doors  and  threw  them  back. 

They  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes — there,  before  them, 
gaily  decorated,  all  burnished  and  polished,  everything 
gleaming  and  glittering  as  if  new,  with  flowers  and  ribbons 
wrapped  about  the  ropes,  stood  their  two  machines,  the 
engine  and  the  hose-cart ! 

“What’s  all  this?”  asked  Wide,  the  most  surprised  of  all. 
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“Well,”  said  the  chief,  smiling  and  speaking  slowly,  “I 
guess  some  of  the  fellows  didn’t  have  anything  else  to  do!” 

“Look  here,  chief,”  as  Dick  smiled,  too,  “this  is  hardly 
fair.  You  fellows  are  too  good  to  us.  This  isn’t  right. 
They  oughtn't  to  have  gone - ” 

“You  just  get  those  machines  out  of  there  and  get  into 
this  parade!”  exclaimed  the  Lincoln  chief.  “You've  got 
nothing  to  say  about  what  we  do.  You're  our  guests,  and, 
by  the  jumping  jingoes,  we’re  going  to  treat  our  guests  any 
way  that  suits  us !  If  you  don’t  get  those  machines  out  of 
there  double  quick  I’ll  lay  you  across  my  knee  and  spank 
vou !” 

Dick  could  not  refrain  from  laughing.  He  was  happy — 
deliriously  happy ! 

These  Lincoln  firemen  were  showing  him  what  they 
thought  of  him  and  his  Washington  boys. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

DIRTY  TRICKS  PLAYED  ON  WIDE. 

“  Look  at  those  Belmont  boys !  Look  at  them !  Look  at 
Washington!”  yelled  several  in  the  crowd  along  the  side¬ 
walk  as  they  caught  sight  of  the  machines  of  the  Belmont 
boys. 

They  were  surely  the -cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Their  ma¬ 
chines  were  easily  the  most  prettily  decorated,  the  shiniest 
and  cleanest  looking  of  all  those  in  the  parade. 

Their  own  uniforms  they  had  brushed  up  and  cleaned  as 
well  as  they  could  while  coming  over  on  the  train,  and  the 
result  was  that  they  made  a  fine  appearance. 

“When  did  they  do  that ?  How  did  they  have  the  time  ?” 
asked  Fred  Parsons,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his  company 
and  saw  the  Washington  boys  as  lie  turned  into  the  main 
street. 

Y  hen  the  parade  was  formed  at  the  square  of  the  court¬ 
house,  the  Washington  Company  was  put  at  the  lead ! 

“What  right  have  they  to  be  a^  the  head?”  asked  Gerald 
Keating  wildly. 

“That’s  because  our  chief  put  them  there!”  answered  a 
voice  near  by,  and  one  of  the  Lincoln  firemen  passed  on. 

“Because  he  wanted  to  put  them  there!  If  that  isn’t  a 
nice  way  to  treat  all  the  other  companies !”  exclaimed  Fred 
Parsons. 

But  Fred  forgot  that  if  the  Neptunes  had  been  at  the 
head  the  other  companies  would  have  reason  for  a  greater 
kick.  All  the  other  companies  knew  and  appreciated  the 
reason  for  Halstead’s  company  leading  the  parade — they 
had  been  the  last  fire-fighters,  they  had  given  up  all  their 
chances  of  attending  the  tournament  in  order  to  do  their 
duty  ;  besides  that,  their  captain  had  saved  lives  that  very 
morning,  under  the  worst  circumstances. 

“I  am  going  to  protest!”  exclaimed  Parsons,  leaving  his 
company  and  advancing  to  the  committee  at  the  head  of  the 
line  of  march. 

“Chief,  I'd  like  to  know' why  that  company  is  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  parade?”  he  asked. 

The  question  was  so  insolently  directed  at  the  Lincoln 
fireman,  and  he  knew  so  well  the  record  of  the  troubles  bo 
tween  the  two  boy  companies  of  Belmont,  that  he  turned  on 
Fred  and  answered : 

“The  chief  reason  is  that  I  wanted  them  there  I  That  is 


sufficient!  However,  if  you  wish,  I’ll  take  a  vote  of  all  the 
captains  and  see  who  is  to  lead  this  parade!” 

He  raised  his  trumpet  to  his  lips  and  called  for  every 
captain  to*  come  forward. 

Silently  lie  stood,  with  Fred  fuming  beside  him,  while 
the  captains  wonderingly  came  forward  to  learn  what  was 
the  trouble- 

“Gentlemen,”  began  the  chief,  “this  captain  of  the  Nep¬ 
tune  Company,  of  Belmont,  wishes  to  know  why  the  Y  ash- 
ington  Company  is  at  the  head  of  this  parade.  In  answer 
to  him  I  want  to  have  the  vote  of  all  of  you — who  shall  lead 
this  line  of  ‘march?” 

Like  the  .roar  of  Niagara,  save  that  it  voiced  words  in 
English,  the  answer  came  back  from  every  one  of  them,  save 
Parsons  and  Dick. 

“Y^ashingion,  of  Belmont!  Halstead,  of  Belmont!” 

There  was  nothing  further  to  be  done. 

“All  right,  gentlemen!  To  your  places!”  called  out  the 
chief  of  Lincoln. 

Quickly  the1  men  fell  back  to  their  places,  at  the  heads  of 
their  respecti/ve  companies,  and  amid  hoots  and  jeers  from 
the  gathered  crowd  on  the  sidewalks  and  the  grass  plots  of 
the  square  Frc  d  P»sons  walked  back  to  his  company. 

“A  pack  of  iools — that’s  all  they  are!”  he  commented  in 
an  aside  to  his  right-hand  chum,  Gerald  Keating. 

“I’m  glad  of  it!”  spoke  up  one  of  the  Neptunes,  George 
Anderson. 

“YTiat’s  thait  you  say?”  roared  out  the  captain,  Fred 
Parsons,  glowering  back  at  “Big  George.” 

“I  said  I  wa|B  glad  of  it!  You  couldn't  have  a  better 
company  at  the  head.  Besides,  it’s  our  home  town  !”  an¬ 
swered  the  big  fellow. 

Fred  started  track  to  say  some  sharp  words  to  his  big  con¬ 
frere  of  the  comp) any,  but  just  then  there  sounded  the  blare 
and  flare  of  the  bands,  and  the  parade  was  ready  to  move. 

The  marshals  of  the  line  of  march  rode  down  along  the 
line  of  waiting  firemen,  calling  to  the  men  to  fall  into  line, 
and  the  parade  TOe  on  !’ 

Around  the  square  the  firemen  went,  led  by  the  young 
laddies  of  the  YrSishington  crew,  their  gaily  decorated  ma¬ 
chines  eliciting  applause  from  every  side. 

“This  is  honor  in  chunks,  eh?”  laughed  Dick  to  Terry 
and  Hal,  who  walLed  at  the  head  of  the  company  with  him. 

“Bedad,  it’s  no«  more  as  is  coming  to  us!”  smiled  Terry. 

“Gee!  He's  fuJl  of  conceit!’’  exclaimed  Hal,  “but  he’s 
right !” 

Dick  laughed  oirtright.  Yliat  could  he  do  with  these  two 
jolly  boys  making  the  most  of  their  chance  ?  Which  was  the 
more  conceited?  He*  wondered  as  he  marched  on,  and  went 
on  with  his  talking  and  laughing.  _ 

Out  to  the  grounds,  not  very  distant,  the  firemen  went, 
and  lo !  as  they  ent< >red  the  gates  and  made  their  way  to¬ 
ward  the  track  their  eyes  took  in  a  situation  which  set  them 
almost  wild  with  delight — a  great  tent,  under  which  long 
tables  were  spread  ! 

“Looks  like  an  eut-fest !"  ejaculated  Dick,  pointing  to 
the  tent. 

“Bedad,  don't  let  Slam  Bang  see  thot !“  called  out  Terry, 
turning  to  beckon  to  the  young  fireman  whose  eating  pro- 
pensities  had  long  sicuee  become  the  butt  of  their  jokes. 

Head  olT  Shun  Bang!  Don't  let  him  loose  at  those 
tables!”  yelled  doe  U’arrell. 
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Instantly  the  spirits  of  all  the  boys  went  to  joking.  Poor 
Samuel  Bangs,  nicknamed  “Slam  Bang,”  caught  the  end  of 
every  jibe  and  quip  that  the  boys  could  invent. 

As  the  parade  broke  up  at  the  tent,  and  other  firemen 
gathered  about,  they  asked  what  all  the  joking  and  laughing; 
was  about.  At  once  Terry  and  Joe  told  the  story,  with, 
many  exaggerations,  of  their  Slam  Bang  fire-lad. 

This  added  to  the  merriment.  Every  fireman  in  the 
crowd,  save  the  Neptunes,  who  were  at  some  distance  along; 
the  tables,  took  up  the  joking,  and  Sam  had  a  difficult  time. 

■  They  even  went  so  far  as  not  to  pass  much  toward  Sam, 
and  as  a  result  he  had  to  deliberately  get  up  and  walk  to, 
the  places  where  the  dishes  were  held  from  him. 

^  Laughing,  joking,  telling  stories  and  swapping  jokes,  the.' 
dinner  went  on,  until  the  sound  came  for  the  first  event. 

“Bedad,  Oi'm  so  full  wid  eating  and  laughing  thot  Oi 
can  t  run  anny  !”  exclaimed  Terry,  who  had  now  become  the* 
center  of  all  the  merry  firemen. 

They  had  learned  that  this  jolly  Irish  lad  was  full  of 
fun,  that  his  wit  was  ever  ready  and  that  nothing  f eased 
him  Tor  a  single  moment. 

In  the  vernacular  of  the  slang  users,  he  was  “ there  with 
the  goods.  ” 

“  hirst  event — obstacle  race  !”  came  the  call  of  the  an¬ 
nouncer. 

That  was  where  the  fun  was  to  commence. 

Thousands  had  gathered  in  the  grandstand  to  watch  the 
events,  and  the  sides  along  the  fence  of  the  track  were  * 
packed. 

“First  event — obstacle  race!”  again  came  the  cry. 

“ Shure,  Oi  want  to  be  in  thot  obstacle  race!”  yelled  5 
Terry.  “ Oi  can  cloimb  through  more  bar’ls  than  anny  man 
on  the  grounds !  Watch  me!” 

The  obstacle  race  was  started — barrels  must  be  crawled 
through,  ladders  must  be  climbed,  boards  and  fences  to 
jump,  hurdles  to  leap,  hoops  to  leap  through — everything 
that  can  hinder  the  progress  of  the  runner  was  pu^  up  in 
the  center  of  the  track.  k 

And  Terry  won !  '  That's  what  was  the  stunner.  Terry 
crawled  and  leaped  and  climbed  like  a  veteran  at  the  game, 
and  won  the  race ! 

Yells  and  cheers  broke  from  the  crowd  as  they  saw  the 
Irish  lad  walk  across  the  line,  an  easy  winner,  but  none  of 
the  yells  was  as  vociferous  as  the  combined  cheering  and 
hooting  of  the  firemen.  They  are  the  ones  who  took  a  liking 
to  the  Irish  lad. 

“Shure,  thot's  a  feather  in  the  cap  av  Washington  !” 
yelled  Bourks,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  half  the  crowd. 

Now  followed  the  hundred-yard  dash.  The  obstacle  race 
had  been  put  first  so  that  the  speedy  runners  would  have  a 
chance  to  rest  after  their  hearty  meal. 

All  races  must  be  run  with  the  firemen  in  full  uniform — 
there  were  allowed  no  changes  of  uniform,  none  of  the  reg¬ 
ulation  runner's  suits  or  anything  of  the  kind.  It  was  a 
firemen's  tournament  and  every  contestant  had  to  run 
dressed  as  a  fireman. 

Dick,  Hal  and  Joe  were  the  representatives  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Company,  since  each  company  was  allowed  three  en¬ 
tries.  The  heats  were  drawn,  and,  luckily,  the  three  boys 
were  placed' in  separate  heats. 

'J  he  first  was  started  immediately,  Joe  galloping  off  with 


if ;  the  second  followed,  Dick  winning;  and  the  third  winner 
came  across  the  line — Hal  Norton. 

Now  came  the  finals  of  this  contest,  between  three  Wash¬ 
ington  boys ! 

At  once  there  was  a  protest  from  Fred  Parsons,  claim¬ 
ing  that  his  three  runners  were  all  in  the  same  heat,  and 
that  they  did  not  have  as  easy  a  chance  to  win. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  started  to  turn  away  and 
ignore  the  protest,  vfficn  Dick  Halstead  stepped  up,  having 
overheard  the  protest. 

“Mr.  Chairman,  we’ll  allow  the  Neptunes  to  enter  any  of 
their  men  against  any  of  our  men  and  give  him  a  chance  to 
go  into  these  finals !  Let  him  pick  his  man  and  he  can  also 
pi£k  our  man  that  he  wants  to  beat.  That’s  fair !” 

The  chairman  looked  at  Dick  in  perfect  amazement. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  willing  to  allow  him 
to  have  another  try  at  this?”  he  asked.  “Do  you  know  that 
isn’t  fair  to  the  other  runners?  They've  all  been  beaten, 
and  they  ought  to  have  the  same  chance  to  win  again  !” 

The  chief  of  the  Lincoln  department,  attracted  by  the 
gathering  crowd,  came  up  and  heard  the  protest. 

At  once  he  gave  his  consent  to  the  new  race,  and  Wide 
agreed. 

“Who  will  be  your  runner?”  asked  Dick. 

“I'll  enter  against  you!”  promptly  answered  the  Nep¬ 
tune. 

Dick  could  have  asked  nothing  better.  He  was  not  sure 
that  he  could  beat  the  Neptune  captain,  but  he  knew  that 
it  would  be  giving  him  the  fairest  chance  at  representation 
in  the  finals. 

At  once  the  new  race  was  announced,  the  trumpeter  walk¬ 
ing  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  grandstand  to  announce  it. 

If  ever  there  was  excitement  it  wras  now.  The  crowd 
cheered  and  yelled  wildly  as  it  heard  of  the  new  arrange¬ 
ment.  They  wanted  to  see  these  wily  young  runners  pitted 
against  each  other. 

Up  the  track  the  two  went,  arriving  in  front  of  the  starter 
j  and  preparing  for  the  pistol  shot. 

1  Bang !  They  were  off ! 

Like  a  flash  Fred  Parsons  went  away  from  the  line,  a 
yard  to  the  good,  Dick  Halstead  quickly  taking  his  stride 
and  coming  behind.  At  the  fifty-yard  mark  Fred  was  still 
in  the  lead.  Suddenly  something  shot  out  from  the  crowd, 

'  striking  Dick  fairly  in  the  face. 

His  eyes  went  blind !  Something  like  acid  had  struck 
him  !  The  crowd  saw  him  step  aside  and  knew  that  some¬ 
thing  was  wrong !  Cheering  and  yelling  for  him,  hooting 
at  the  one  who  had  dared  such  a  dastardly  trick,  they  came 
fio  their  feet. 

Dick  straightened,  his  eyes  shut,  and  shot  forward  with 
an  awful  burst  of  speed.  Like  a  shot  he  went  down  the 
track,  hearing  the  increased  yells  of  the  crowd. 

He  could  not  measure  the  distance !  His  eyes  were  shut ! 
He  did  not  know  where  the  line  was ! 

“Halstead  !  Halstead  !  Washington  !”  came  the  yells  of 
the  crowd,  and  he  felt  that  he  was  winning! 

With  another  awful  spurt,  a  burst  of  speed  such  as  he 
had  never  used  before,  he  went  forward  and  felt  the  sting 
ofJ  the  tightly-drawn  line  as  it  struck  his  breast,  for  he  was 
carrying  hi^arms  high  as  he  felt  that  he  was  nearing  the 
line. 

“Good  for  you!  Great,  Dick  !”  yelled  a  voice  in  his  ear, 
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as  he  felt  himself  drawn  into  the  arms  of  some  one  and  he 
knew  the  some  one  was  Hal  Norton. 

“ What’s  the  matter,  Dick?”  immediately  asked  Hal. 

Dick  rubbed  his  eyes,  drew  out  his  handkerchief  and  ap¬ 
plied  some  water  to  them,  while  a  crowd  gathered  about  to 
learn  what  was  the  matter. 

“Some  one  threw  something  into  my  eyes  up  there  at 
the  fifty-yard  mark!”  he  told  them. 

Instantly  a  wild  yell  went  up.  A  cry  of  horror  was 
heard,  and  this  changed  to  anger  as  the  people  understood 
that  some  miscreant  had  tried  to  make  him  lose  the  race  by 
dishonest  and  despicable  means. 

“Who  was  it?”  “Where  is  he?”  “Can  you  tell  who  it 
was?”  were  the  immediate  questions. 

“What  is  all  this?”  asked  Fred  Parsons,  crossing  the 
track  and  coming  up  to  Dick.  “What  is  the  matter?” 

He  was  told  what  had  happened  and  expressed  a  feeling 
of  distress  over  it,  but  Dick  took  it  only  in  the  way  that  he 
knew  Fred  meant  it.  There  was  little  sincerity  in  Fred 
Parsons,  and  Dick  knew  it. 

Gerald  Keating  came  along  the  track  to  the  crowd  and 
stepped  up. 

“What’s  the  trouble?”  he  asked  innocently. 

At  once  the  anger  of  Dick  Halstead  arose  to  the  surface, 
and  he  turned  on  the  young  Neptune : 

“You  threw  a  lot  of  lemon  juice  in  my  eyes,  that’s  what’s, 
the  matter!” 

The  crowd  stood  in  perfect  amazement  at  this.  Then 
there  went  up  a  cry  and  several  of  the  people  jumped  to¬ 
ward  the  young  Neptune,  aiming  blows  at  him,  trying  to 
lay  rough  handfe  on  him. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
parsons’  scurvy  meanness. 

Before  anything  could  be  done  Dick  leaped  forward  and 
stood  between  the  threatening  crowd  and  the  scared  Nep¬ 
tune. 

“Let  him  go  !  Don’t  touch  him  !”  shouted  Dick.  “He’s 
that  kind  and  he  can’t  help  it!” 

But  several  of  the  crowd  were  insistent.  This  was  not 
the  way  they  wanted  to  see  any  one  treated  and  they  wished 
to  show  the  miscreant. 

“Let  him  go!”  kept  on  Dick,  still  standing  between  the 
crowd  and  the  boy. 

Keating  was  too  badly  frightened  at  this  show  of  anger 
on  the  part  of  the  crowd  to  pay  much  attention  to  what 
Dick  had  said.  But  Parsons  took  it  up  immediately: 

“What’s  that  you  said  about  him?”  he  asked. 

Dick  wheeled  on  the  Neptune  captain,  and  answered, 
coldly : 

“I’ll  let  this  crowd  have  him  unless  you  shut  your  head ! 
You’ve  got  beaten  once — I’ll  do  the  next  beating  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way  with  you !” 

Parsons  started  forward,  but  the  hand  of  Hal  Norton 
detained  him. 

“Wait  a  minute,  Parsons.  Don’t  be  in  a  hurry!” 

“Two  jumping  on  to  one,  eh?”  he  growled. 

Biff!  Hal’s  quick  fist  took  the  Neptune  squarely  in  the 
face. 

With  a  growl  Parsons  came  at  the  young  Washington, 
but  Dick  this  time  stopped  the  fight  by  sending  out  an  arm 


which  grasped  the  Neptune  fairly  on  the  shoulder  and  spun 
him  around  to  face  the  Washington  captain. 

“Stop  that  fighting,  Parsons,  or  I'll  punch  your  head. 
You  heard  me !”  and  there  was  a  menace  in  the  voice  of 
tlie  Washington  which  would  brook  no  opposition. 

Parsons  desisted  in  his  attempt  to  fight.  With  a  growl 
he  broke  through  the  crowd  and  left  the  scene,' followed  by 
the  jeers  and  cat-calls  of  the  throng. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Dick  started  for  the  side  of  the 
track  the  crowd  cheered  him  vociferously. 

“Halstead,  the  next  event  is  the  final  of  this  hundred- 
yard  dash !”  announced  the  chief  of  Lincoln  as  he  joined 
the  young  fellow. 

“I’m  all  ready  for  it,”  smiled  Dick,  and  the  announcer 
was  told  to  clear  the  track  and  announce  the  race. 

It  was  a  fast  one,  too.  Three  of  the  fastest  boys  of  the 
firemen  in  the  State  were  pitted  against  each  other,  all 
friends,  members  of  the  same  company,  boys  who  had  run 
against  each  other  many  a  time,  and  among  whom  it  was 
hard  to  pick  the  winner. 

Like  flashes  of  lightning  they  were  away  from  the  mark 
when  the  shot  of  the  pistol  sounded,  Joe  taking  the  lead 
when  they  had  gone  twenty-five  yards. 

“Halstead!  Halstead!”  cried  the  crowd,  but  Dick  did 
not  look  like  the  winner. 

Ml 

With  a  burst  he  came  down  the  stretch,  doing  highest  to 
cover  the  distance  ahead  of  his  own  boys,  finally  bursting 
out  during  the  last  twenty  yards  and  coming  across  the  tape 
the  winner  by  the  narrowest  margin,  Joe  and  Hal  so  close 
upon  him  on  each  side  that  the  second  one  could  not  be  de¬ 
termined.  t 

“  That  was  the  race !”  exclaimed  hundreds  as  they  cheered 
and  yelled  for  the  winner.  “Washington  gets  one,  two  and 
three !” 

And  that  was  the  way  the  score  sheet  read — Washington, 
first,  second  and  third  in  the  hundred-yard  dash. 

In  the  two  other  sprints,  fifty-yard  and  two-twenty, 
Washington  took  first  and  second,  Dick  not  entering  into 
either  event,  preferring  to  wait  for  the  jumps,  and  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  fresh  for  them. 

Here  the  trial  was  between  only  a  comparatively  few  of 
the  firemen,  for  most  of  them  were  beyond  the  age  when 
there  was  much  jumping  spring  in  their  legs. 

Ten  contestants  were  lined  up  in  the  field,  within  plain 
view  of  the  hundreds  in  the  grandstand  and  in  the  field 
along  the  track. 


The  running  high  jump  was  first  on  the  field  list. 

A  Brockport  man  set  the  mark  by  leaping  over  the  sixty- 
inch  mark  without  much  trouble.  Each  of  the  others 
cleared  the  mark,  and  then  the  bar  went  steadily  up,  inch 
by  inch,  until  it  reached  the  sixty-six-inch  mark,  when  it 
was  bowled  off  for  the  first  time. 

At  sixty-eight  one  of  the  men  dropped  out.  At  sixty-nine 
four  more  went  out,  leaving  but  five  to  finish  the  contest. 
At  seventy  inches  two  more  were  out  of  the  contest,  and  it 
was  now  between  Fred  Parsons,  Young  Wide  Awake  and 
Joe  Darrell. 

“  Beliiiont  looks  like  she  s  going  to  get  everything!**  ex¬ 
claimed  several  in  the  crowd,  but  they  were  all  lovers  of 
sports  and  it  did  not  matter  so  much  who  won.  so  long  as 
the  prizes  were  won  fairly  and  honestly. 

The  bar  was  at  seventy-one  when  Fred  Parsons  took  it  otT. 
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Dick  dropped  back  to  his  place,  gathered  Ills  legs  beneath 
him  stiffly,  bent  them  for  trial  and  then,  with  a  quick 
spring,  started  for  the  bar.  Up  and  oven  he  shot  easily, 
leaving  the  bar  motionless  on  its  pegs. 

Joe  cleared  in  the  same  way. 

For  the  second  time  Fred  took  it  off,  but  in  the  third 
trial,  after  a  supreme  effort,  he  cleared. 

“If  you  wish.  I'll  take  your  turn  and  yon  can  rest  a  min¬ 
ute,  ^Parsons,”  suggested  Dick. 

The  Kept une  looked  sharply  at  the  young  Washington, 
realized  that  it  was  a  kindly  offer  to  make,  a  genuine  ex¬ 
hibition  of  sportsmanship,  and  accepted  it  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand. 

“That  Halstead's  certainly  a  sport!”  sarid  some  one  in 
the  crowd. 

With  this  a  short  conversation  was  carried  on  by  several 
about  that  vicinity,  all  of  whom  agreed  that  Dick  was  a 
sportsman. 

“  Seventy-two  !”  yelled  the  scorekeeper. 

Dick  felt  his  way  back,  measured  his  stepjs,  and  came  at 
the  bar  like  a  streak,  going  up  and  over  easily.  To  the  eyes 
which  followed  him  it  seemed  that  he  cleared  the  bar  by 
several  inches,  yet,  as  he  lighted  on  the  other  side  the  bar 
toppled,  shook  a  little  and  fell. 

“Some  one  shook  that  bar  off !”  cried  a  main  in  the  crowd. 
“Somebody  shook  off  that  bar!” 

Instantly  a  hand  was  laid  on  the  fellow  standing  nearest 
the  standards,  and- he  was  jerked  out  into  the  open. 

“What’re  you  doing  shaking  that  bar  off?'”  screamed  the 
man  who  pulled  the  culprit  out.  ,  ^ 

“I  didn’t  shake  that  bar!”  cried  the  yoraqg  fellow. 

“You  lie  !”  shouted  the  man  who  held  him*.  “I  saw  you 
shake  that  thing  so  that  the  bar  would  fall !  ” 

“Throw  him  out  of  the  grounds!”  yelled  several  in  the 
crowd,  and  the  fellow  was  hustled  off  the  grounds  in  a  hurry 
by  rough  hands. 

“Shall  we  give  that  to  Halstead  or  not?”  aslrnd  the  judge. 

He  should  have  decided  the  point  for  himself,  but  he 
wished  to  leave  it  to  others. 

“No,”  instantly  answered  Dick.  “I’ll  take  another  try 
at  if.  No  one  knows  whether  I  took  it  or  noil  for  sure!” 

“Well,  would  you  hear  that?  Ain’t  that  fellow  a  real 
sport  ?”  asked  a  man  who  stood  beside  the  standards  watch¬ 
ing  the  contest. 

Dick  calmly  walked  back  to  his  place,  straightened  his 
legs  and  shot  forward  with  the  ease  and  abandon  for  which 
he  was  well  known  at  home. 

Up  and  over  he  went,  this  time  clearing  the  *bar  by  no  less 
than  four  inches ! 

Tt  was  a  remarkable  looking  jump.  It  seemed  hardly 
possible  that  so  young  a  fellow  could  mount  through  the 
air  over  six  feet ! 

Joe  took  the  bar  off  all  three  times,  and  Frfcd  had  taken 
it  off  twice. 

“All  over  with  him  !”  cried  some  one  in  the  cVrowd. 

“I’ve  got  five  says  it  ain’t!”  answered  anotiher,  and  the 
man  turned  to  see  Gerald  Keating  offering  a,  bill  in  his 
face. 

1  n-tantl  v  the  bet  was  taken,  the  other  making  the  re- 

mark ;  < 

“J  oughtn’t  to  take  this  money  away  from  ye>u,  boy,  but 


you're  the  dirty  one  that  tried  that  trick  on  Halstead  a 
while  ago,  and  I’ll  just  relieve  you  of  the  bill !” 

Keating  reddened  under  the  charge,  and  the  bet  was  laid 
in  the  hands  of  a  bystander. 

Fred  nerved  himself  for  the  trial.  Dick  was  standing 
close  by,  watching  his  every  move  with  a  real  interest,  for 
he  knew  that  Parsons  was  one  of  the  best  trained  athletes 
in  his  company. 

Away  went  the  boy  for  the  bar,  up,  and  it  looked  as  if  he 
would  go  over.  The  crowd  drew  in  a  long  breath  as  his 
body  tossed  through  the  air,  straightened  over  the  bar,  and 
then,  like  a  chunk  of  lead,  because  he  had  not  hurled  him¬ 
self  far  enough  out,  but  too  high,  he  came  straight  down  on 
top  of  the  bar,  splintering  it  as  he  fell. 

Instantly  several  men  were  at  his  side  and  lifted  him  to 
his  feet,  but  Fred  was  not  hurt — merely  bruised  a  little. 

“  Take  your  old  money — he  could  have  made  it,  though ! 
You  see  that !”  yelled  Keating  as  Fred  was  being  picked  up. 

The  man  only  laughed  as  he  received  the  bills  and  placed 
them  in  his  pocket. 

Now  came  the  running  and  standing  broad  jumps.  The 
standing  was  first,  and  was  taken  by  George  Anderson,  of 
Neptune,  who  was  the  best  in  the  crowd  by  quite  a  few 
inches.  None  of  the  Washingtons  were  entered. 

In  the  running  broad  jump  Dick  walked  away  writh  the 
first  place,  Joe  Darrell  with  second  and  Terry  Rourke  with 
third.  It  was  a  straightout  win  for  the  Washingtons. 

The  field  and  track  events  over,  all  interest  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  real  firemen’s  events  of  the  afternoon — the 
running  with  machines. 

The  first  event  was  a  hundred-yard  dash  to  plugs,  over 
the  rougher  ground  of  the  field,  instead  of  along  the  track, 
where  twenty  plugs  had  been  set  up  for  twenty  companies 
to  make  their  couplings. 

Twenty  companies  were  lined  up  for  the  start.  They 
were  to  stand  behind  their  machines  and  to  start  for  their 
ropes  after  the  pistol  was  fired. 

,  Bang!  The  sound  of  the  pistol  shot  echoed  over  the 
grounds.  The  people  stood  and  craned  their  necks  to  watch 
the  men  come  along  in  their  short  dash  for  the  water-plugs. 

Like  so  many  soldiers  on  drill  exhibition  the  firemen  flew 
to  their  ropes,  grasped  them  into  place  and  darted  down 
their  paths  for  the  connecting  point. 

Neptune  and  Washington  had  drawn  paths  side  by  side. 
Both  companies  of  boys  were  away  together  and  it  seemed 
that  neither  could  outdo  the  other.  The  captain  of  each 
company  ran  to  the  right  of  his  company,  watching  ahead 
or  turning  to  watch  the  coming  of  his  boys. 

“Washington  !  Washington  !”  cried  the  crowds,  eager  for 
these  Halstead  hoys  to  win,  because  they  had  shown  the 
greatest  amount  of  sportsmanship  all  through  the  after¬ 
noon. 

Cling !  cling !  cling !  came  the  sound  of  the  running-bells 
of  all  the  companies,  though  some  were  being  quickly  out¬ 
distanced. 

Suddenly  Fred  Parsons  swung  out  of  his  track  and 
started  to  take  a  path  down  the  wrong  side,  which  laid  him 
liable  to  being  touched  by  the  runners  of  the  Washington 
Company.  At  least  there  was  a  big  chance  of  his  interfer¬ 
ing. 

“Get  out  of  Iherc!”  shouted  Dick,  veering  to  one  side  to 
yell  at  the  Neptune. 
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At  the  cry  the  Neptune  turned  quickly  and  in  the  act 
dropped  his  trumpet  fairly  in  the  path  of  the  running 
Washingtons. 

There  was  no  chance  to  get  it!  No  chance  to  keep  those 
boys  from  tripping,  as  surely  they  would ! 

Dick  leaped  far  to  one  side,  expecting  every  second  to  see 
his  boys  slip  or  trip  over  the  trumpet,  and  was  astonished 
beyond  comprehension  to  see  the  entire  hose  crew  go  whirl¬ 
ing  by  without  a  fall ! 

Bang !  At  that  instant  of  gladness  he  heard  the  hit  of 
something  against  metal,  and  then  came  a  cry  of  dismay 
from  the  runners  of  the  Neptune  Company’s  engine,  as  the 
trumpet  was  kicked  out  of  the  path  by  Lieutenant  Hal 
Norton  into  the  ranks  of  the  Neptunes,  and  it  caught 
their  feet,  sending  one  of  them  sprawling. 

“Here!  Here!”  came  the  yelp  of  Fred  Parsons,  as  he 
leaped  out  of  his  path  and  tried  to  cross  that  of  the 
Washingtons,  having  heard  the  cry  and  noticed  the  sudden 
falling  back  of  his  own  enginemen. 

It  was  too  late  to  stop  any  one.  He  would  not  dare 
hurl  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the  Washingtons,  for  that 
meant  disaster  for  him.  He  would  not  dare  try  another 
trick,  for  all  those  Washingtons  would  have  beset  him  on  the 
instant. 

He  jerked  off  his  helmet,  but  held  it  in  his  hand.  To 
have  thrown  it  might  have  lost  the  race  for  Washington, 
but - - 

•  / 

And  that  is  what  stopped  him  from  daring  it. 

Down  the  path  went  the  dashing  Washingtons,  the  end 
of  the  hose  flying  off  at  the  water-plug,  three  of  the  boys 
taking  it  around  and  making  the  connection,  the  leads  were 
tossed  off,  as  the  cart  rolled  back,  and  the  engine  was  in 
position,  with  everything  ready  for  fighting — before  any 
other  company ! 

The  Washingtons  had  won ! 

Instantly  the  crowds  were  yelling  and  cheering  and  hoot¬ 
ing  their  glad  acclaim  of  the  winners. 

Fred  Parsons  came  running  to  the  scene  and  claimed  a 
foul. 

Young  Wide  Awake  jumped  *  toward  the  judges  and 
stopped  the  Neptune  in  the  middle  of  his  claim. 

“You. threw  that  trumpet  out  to  stop  my  company!  If 
you  dare  dispute  that  I’ll  wipe  up  these  grounds  with  you ! 
You’re  the  dirtiest  dog  of  a  fireman  that  was  ever  allowed 
in  this  town !  You’ve  tried  to  stop  us  in  every  way  that 
you  could — take  back  that  claim  of  foul,  or  I’ll  punch  your 
head !” 

Rather  rough  words  for  our  Young  Wide  Awake  to  be 
using,  but  he  meant  every  syllable  that  he  uttered. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

BROCKrORT  LOOKS  THE  WINNER. 

Trouble  was  imminent.  The  crowd  surged  quickly  to¬ 
ward  the  spot  to  see  “the  fun,”  but  before  anything  could 
happen  the  committeemen  had  stepped  between,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Lincoln  firemen,  the  chairman  of  all  commit¬ 
tees,  spoke. 

“Captain  Parsons,”  he  exclaimed,  “it  is  very  apparent 
that  there  is  hard  feeling  between  your  company  and  the 
Washingtons.  But  we  want  none  of  your  feeling  to  he  dis¬ 
played  during  this  tournament.  If  you  cannot  win  bv  fair 


means  we  rertamly  shall  not  allow  you  to  win  by  fouL 
That  is  all !  You  may  act  accordingly !” 

“Three  cheers  for  Dick  Halstead  and  his  company!” 
yelled  some  one  in  the  crowd,  and  they  were  right  heartily 
given. 

Dick  took  his  boys  away,  having  won  the  majority  of  the 
events  during  the  day.  The  Washingtons  had  shown  these 
older  firemen  what  they  could  do.  They  had  not  only 
shown  they  were  fast  in  the  athletic  events,  but  they '“had 
also  given  an  exhibition  of  quick  running  and  water  con¬ 
necting  that  was  rarely,  if  ever,  equalled  in  that  part  of  the 
State.  They  had.  demonstrated  their  worth  at  the  fire-fight¬ 
ing  game. 

“They  are  the  fastest  young  fellows  I  ever  saw !”  said  one 
of  the  captains  a£  he  took  his  men  from 'the  field. 

“The  fastest  young  fellows !  They’re  the  fastest  firemen 
of  any  age  that  I’ve  seen  handling  hand  apparatus !  If 
those  boys  fight  fire  like  they  run  to  it  it’s  no  wonder  that 
they  call  that  boy  Young  Wide  Awake!”  answered  another 
of  the  captains. 

Now  came  the  baseball  game,  for  the  afternoon  was  grow¬ 
ing  old,  the  sun  getting  lower  and  lower  into  the  fall  west¬ 
ern  sky. 

The  announcer  sent  up  the  cry  that  every  one  should  re¬ 
pair  at  once  to  the  diamond  where  the  game  between  the 
Washingtons,  of  Belmont,  against  the  Brockport  team  of 
Invincibles  would  be  played. 

The  teams  Lined  out  for  play,  after  tossing  for  first;  at 
bat,  Brockport  winning  the  toss. 

The  Brockport  Invincibles  was  a  team  composed  of  all 
the  younger  firemen  of  that  seaport  city,  a  team  which 
looked  husky  and  active  to  all  who  knew  the  national  game. 

There  were  no  preliminaries  of  practice  at  the  bat  or  in 
the  field,  the  Washingtons  going  immediately  to  their  places 
in  the  field,  and  the  first  batsman  of  the  Brockport  team 
swinging  his  willow  as  he  stepped  up,  the  chief  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  department  acting  as  umpire,  being  an  old  baseball 
player  himself. 

“Play  ball  !”*  came  the  call  of  the  umpire,  while  the  crowd 
was  yet  surging  into  the  grandstand  and  the  bleachers, 
hundreds  gathering  along  the  ropes  which  went  down  the 
first  and  third  base  lines. 

Joe  Darrell  was  in  the  box  for  Washingtons. 

Hal  Norton  was  behind  the  bat,  and  their  own  particular 
system  of  allowing  the  pitcher  to  make  the  signals  was 
begun. 

Joe  looked  over  his  man,  watched  how  he  swung  his  bat, 
and  bethought  himself  of  a  hot  inshoot  close  to  the  man’s 
bodv.  * 

Whizz!  Wiith  accuracy  it  came,  and  the  umpire's  first, 
cry  was: 

“Str-rike  o:ne!” 

“Str-rike  two!”  he  bellowed  an  instant  later. 

The  crowd  started  its  yelling,  or,  rather,  continued  its 
yelling. 

Crack !  The  third  ball  was  hit  fairly  on  the  nose,  and  it 
started  away  io  right-center  field,  landing  in  a  nice  place  fof 
a  clean  hit. 

“One  on  the  bag  and  he  hit  the  ball  at  that  !”  muttered 

Joe. 

Crack !  The  very  first  ball,  an  outshoot,  was  smashed  out 
by  the  second  batsman,  the  sphere  traveling  just  back  over 
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liio  shortstop  s  head,  allowing  a  man  on  first  and  one  on 
second. 

Joe  now  calmly  took  a  survey  of  the  situation.  With  two 
men  on  the  bags  things  did  not  look  precisely  comfortable. 

“Ball  one!”  “Ball  two!”  “Ball  three!”  sang  the  um¬ 
pire  three  times. 

Here  was  a  lovely  situation,  thought  Joe.  Three  balls  on 
this  man,  with  two  already  on  the  bases  and  not  a  man 

down. 

\\ hizz !  “Str-rike  one!”  called  the  umpire. 

Hiss !  “ Str-rike  two !”  came  the  decision  of  “his  umps.” 

Whizz!  “Str-rike  three!  Batter  out!” 

Now  the  yelling,  which  had  ceased  for  the  moment,  once 
again  started. 

One  man  down,  tiwo  on  bases  and  a  long,  gangly-looking 
batter  up ! 

.  Crack !  He  lit  on  the  first  ball  across,  and  it  whirled 
away  between  third  and  short  at  a  fearful  pace,  just  above 
the  heads  of  any - 

Bing !  A  form  had  leaped  through  the  air,  a  hand  had 
flashed  upward  and.  outward,  and  the  ball  made  a  stinging 
noise  as  it  stuck  in  the  glove  of  Young  Wide  Awake ! 
Y  hizz !  Back  to  second  it  went,  Tommy  Grogan’s  right 
hand  shooting  far  out  to  stop  it,  and  a  double  play  had  been 
executed ! 

“Three  cheers  for  the  Washingtons!”  bellowed  some  one. 

“Listen  to  those  fools!  As  if  that  was  anything  but  an 
accident!”  exclaimed  Fred  Parsons. 

But  the  cheering  was  going  on  and  the  yelling  steadily 
increased  while  the  Brockport  team  went  to  field  and  the 
Washingtons  came  in  to  bat. 

Ted  Lester  was  first  up.  He  got  two  balls  and  as  many 
strikes  from  the  stocky-looking  pitcher  before  he  was  aware 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  facing  a  baseball  team. 

“Wake  up,  Teddie  !”  called  one  of  the  Washingtons. 

Teddie  wmke.  He  eyed  that  next  ball  with  all  the  young 
ferocity  of  his  sporting  nature,  watched  it  on  its  whirling 
way,  and  his  bat  sw  ung  true. 

Bing!  The  ball  skirted  the  ground  toward  third-short, 
and  Ted  was  on  the  way  to  first.  Only  good  running  would 
put  him  across - - 

“Safe  on  first!”*  yelled  the  umpire. 

Terry,  the  jolly  Irish  lad  who  had  won  so  many  friends 

among  the  firemen,  now  stepped  to  the  bat,  and  the  yelling 

fire-fighters  in  the  bleachers  made  him  doff  his  cap  in  mock 

solemnitv. 

«/ 

Bingle  !  The  first  ball  up  he  smashed  out  when  the  field¬ 
ers  "were  expecting  an  attempt  at  sacrifice,  and  the  ball 
passed  over  the  second  baseman’s  head,  allowing  Ted  to 
land  safely  on  second,  while  Terry  played  monkey  shines 
around  the  initial  teg. 

“Get  off,  there,  Teddie!  Shure,  Oi’m  coming  roight  on 
down  there  no  matther  whether  he  throws  the  ball  or  not !” 
shouted  Terrv,  to  the  amusement  of  the  crowd. 

Teddie  was  playing  well  off  the  bag,  the  pitcher  eyeing 
him  closely,  but  afraid  to  take  the  chance. 

Tommy  Grogan  was  at  bat.  The  sphere  came  whirring 
across,  and  Tommy  Jet  it  go.  Ted  started  as  if  to  go  to 
third,  and  the  catcher  sent  the  ball  down  to  get  him,  but 
Ted  wa  going  back  to  his  second  base. 

The  next  was  a  strike,  now  two  of  them,  and  it  was  up  to 
Tommv  to  do  something.  Whack!  He  swung  viciously 


and  caught  the  ball,  sending  it  like  a  cannon-ball  down  the 
line  of  third  base  ! 

i 

The  crowd  started  yelling,  but  there  was  a  batsman  in 
front  of  the  stinging  shot,  and  lie  nailed  it,  putting  it  across 
to  second  to  make  a  double  play.  Like  a  flash  the  ball  went 
down  to  first,  but  Terry  had  turned  and  gone  back  in  time 
to  stop  the  triple. 

Two  Washingtons  down,  with  Dick  Halstead  at  the  bat! 

He  waited  until  two  balls  were  called  and  he  fouled  twice 
to  make  two  strikes. 

The  next  ball  up  looked  good,  and  he  stepped  forward  to 
hit  it,  but  it  turned  and  shot  in,  hitting  him  on  the  left 
shoulder. 

“Look  at  that!  Got  hit  on  purpose!”  screamed  Fred 
Parsons. 

Instantly  the  bleachers  took  it  up. 

“What’s  that !”  “Who  said  he  got  hit  on  purpose?”  they 
veiled. 

It  was  apparent  that  the  crowd  was  with  the  Washington. 

“They  know  as  much  about  ball  playing,  that  crowd,  as  a 
pig  does  about  a  Sunday  school  lesson!”  commented  Fred 
to  Gerald,  who  stood  beside  him. 

But  the  umpire  allowed  Dick  to  go  to  first,  and  Terry  was 
standing  on  the  second  bag. 

Harry  Phelps,  left-fielder  for  Washington  and  one  of 
the  surest  batters,  swung  his  willow  easily  and  took  his 
place. 

With  a  vicious  swing  he  hammered  at  the  first  ball — and 
missed ! 

Watching  the  next  one  closely  he  reached  for  it  with  the 
same  sort  of  swing — and  missed. 

“Swinging  at  the  air!  He  knows  how  to  play  ball — for 
the  other  side!”  shouted  some  one  in  the  bleachers. 

“Watch  him  get  it  this  time!”  “When  he  hits  it  it’ll 
go  over  the  fence!”  “Watch  him  fan  the  air!”  were  the 
cries  which  went  up  from  the  baseball  enthusiastic  crowd. 

*  The  third  pitched  ball  looked  good  to  Harry,  and  he 
swung. 

Crack!  Fairly  he  took  it,  and  the  ball  started  for  the 
farther  side  of  the  field,  away  into  deep  left. 

Terry  crossed  the  plate  a  moment  later,  while  the  crowd 
was  on  its  feet  yelling  and  cheering  and  hooting  and  crying 
and  clapping,  waving  umbrellas  and  hats  and  canes,  hooting 
more  and  more,  louder  and  louder  as  it  saw  Young  Wide 
Awake  turning  off  third  and  coming  down  the  line  for  the 
plate,  while  the  left-fielder  had  returned  the  ball  to  the 
shortstop,  who  had  run  out  to  short-left. 

The  short  turned  quickly  and  sent  the  ball  straight  for 
tlie  runner. 

“Slide!  Slide,  you  lobster!”  yelled  the  crowd. 

“Go  to  it!  Slide!”  “Hurrah  for  Halstead!”  “Slide, 
Halstead !” 

Just  as  the  ball  seemed  to  be  coming  very  low  for  the 
plate,  the  catcher  bent  to  get  it  and  slipped,  almost  in  front 
of  the  plate,  leaving  a  bare  portion  of  it  exposed. 

Dick  was  just  ready  to  hurl  himself,  feet  first,  at  the 
plate,  when  he  saw  the  catcher  go  down  across  the  rubber. 

Like  a  flash  he  lifted  himself  again,  straightened  his 
body  and  leaped  completely  over  the  catcher,  as  the  ball 
lighted  in  his  glove ! 

The  crowd  took  a  moment  to  understand.  Then  one  of 
the  grandest  yells  that  ever  was  sent  up  by  a  crowd  was 
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1  i f ted  to  the  heavens.  Dick  Halstead  had  lost  his  chance  in 
order  to  keep  from  spiking  a  player ! 

“Did  you  see  that?  That’s  a  sport  for  you!” 

“Three  cheers  for  Dick  Halstead,  the  square  player!” 

“Threw  away  his  chances  ft)  save  a  fellow's  ribs!” 

The  fans  in  the  crowd  had  never  seen  such  an  exhibition 
of  sportsmanship  in  their  lives,  and  they  appreciated  it. 
Dick  Halstead  had  absolutely  thrown  away  a  pretty  chance 
to  score,  all  because  he  wanted  to  play  fair. 

For  five  minutes  that  crowd  yelled  and  cheered  for  the 
boy.  The  Washington  boys  ran  to  him  and  crowded  around 
him,  congratulating  him  for  the  pretty  jump,  for  all  of 
them  had  seen  the  danger  when  the  catcher  went  down. 

“I’m  glad,  Dick,  you  did  that!”  called  out  Hal  Norton, 
as  he  grasped  the  hand  of  his  captain. 

Even  the  umpire  ran  in  to  the  plate  and  stuck  out  his 
hand  to  the  lad,  congratulating  him  on  the  quickness  of 
mind  and  body. 

“That  saved  me  a  doctor’s  bill !”  said  the  catcher,  tossing 
aside  his  mitt  and  holding  out  a  hand  to  Wide. 

“It  wasn’t  any  more  than  you  would  have  done!”  an¬ 
swered  Dick  as  he  took  the  proffered  hand. 

“Maybe,”  replied  the  catcher.  “I  don’t  know  if  I  could 
have  jumped  over  quick  enough.  You  must  have  been  ready 
to  slide  when  I  went  down !” 

The  score  now  stood  one  to  nothing  in  favor  of  Washing¬ 
ton  as  the  second  inning  was  started.  . 

The  next  five  innings  went  off  without  a  score  or  an  ap¬ 
proach  at  one,  though  there  were  several  pretty  plays  which 
kept  the  grandstand  and  the  bleachers  in  an  uproar  of  ex¬ 
citement.  Both  sides  did  some  pretty  fielding  to  save  the 
game. 

It  was  in  the  seventh  that  Joe  Darrell  faced  a  proposition 
which  made  him  take  notice. 

Two  men  were  on  bases,  and  no  outs,  when  a  tall,  lean 
batter  who  had  been  steadily  striking  out  came  to  the  plate. 

This  looked  easy,  thought  Joe,  and  he  whipped  across  two 
straight  balls. 

The  first  one  went  by  without  more  than  a  passing  glance, 
and  the  crowd  was  ‘giving  the  poor  fellow  the  laugh. 

Bingle!  He  took  the  second  one,  though,  and  it  went 
traveling  away  into  center,  just  too  short  for  Charlie  Hodge 
to  get  it. 

Three  men  were  on  the  bases,  with  the  best  hitter  of  all 
in  front  of  them  ! 

Joe  studied  over  the  matter  a  moment,  thought  what  was 
best,  and  then,  like  a  streak  of  lightning  sent  the  sphere 
over  to  third. 

Ted  was  on  to  his  job.  With  a  stab  in  the  air  he  hauled 
in  the  wild-appearing  toss  and  got  his  man  asleep  off  the 
bag.  One  out ! 

As  he  returned  the  ball  to  J oe  that  boy  wheeled  and  shot 
it  like  a  bullet  down  to  second.  Again  a  man  was  caught 
asleep,  not  expecting  the  throw,  and  two  men  were  down  ! 

“That's  the  way  to  play  them!”  “Now  you’re  getting 
to  the  game!”  “That  is  the  wav!”  “’Rah  for  Darrell!” 
roared  the  throng  in  the  bleachers. 

There  was  still  a  man  on  first,  and  Joe  looked  him  over 
before  giving  the  batsman  a  chance. 

Whizz !  He  sent  the  ball  skirting  above  the  plate — 
“  Str-rike  one !” 

Sizz !  Another  went  in  the  same  way.  Crack ! 


That  batter  hit  his  little  inshoot  like  he  loved  it  dearly,  t  * 
and  the  sphere  was  off  with  a  great  parabolic  curve  for  the 
high  board  fence  that  kept  the  left-fielder  from  going  into 
the  cornfield. 

Up,  up,  up,  it  went,  and  over  the  fence,  two  men  canter¬ 
ing  home. 

“Lordy,  ain’t  I  glad  I  got  rid  of  two  of  those  fellows 
before  that  fellow  got  acquainted  with  the  ball?”  laughed 
Joe  to  himself.  He  was  really  glad.  He  had  felt  that  man 
would  hit  the  ball — and  he  had  saved  two  runs  out  of  the 
chaos !  , 

“I’ll  bet  ten  dollars  the  Brockports  win !”  shouted  Gerald 
Keating  from  his  side  of  the  field. 

Instantly  there  was  a  rush  of  the  bleachers  to  reach  him, 
ten-dollar  bills  flashing  in,  the  air  as  if  they  were  common 
wrapping  paper. 

Gerald  had  all  he  could  do  to  keep  from  being  mobbed  by 
the  anxious  bettors. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  GAME  WON — THE  EXPLOSION. 

The  next  man  up  succeeded  in  putting  one  down  to  short 
and  was  thrown  out  at  first. 

The  seventh  was  over  for  Brockport  with  the  score  in 
their  favor  and  reading  2-1. 

Dick  Halstead  was  first  at  bat.  He  popped  a  short  fly 
back  of  third  and  stood  on  first.  Harry  Phelps  sacrificed 
him  to  second  with  a  slow  bunt,  and  was  barely  caught  at 
first,  so  speedily  did  he  try  to  beat  it  out. 

Charlie  Hodge  sent  a  hot  one  between  first  and  second, 
putting  Dick  on  third  and  himself  on  first. 

Bert  Gaines  swung  his  bat  loftily  as  he  went  to  his  place 
and  waited  for  two  balls  to  come  across;  before  he  found  one 
that  suited  him. 

Bingle !  He  swished  his  willow  through  the  air,  caught 
it  neatly  on  the  center  and  the  ball  went  reeling  off  toward 
right-center,  with  two  fielders  after  it. 

“I've  got  it!”  “I’ve  got  it!”  each  one  shouted,  and  it 
looked  like  a  collision.  Dick  was  waiting  for  the  chance  to 
go  in  from  third  when  the  right-fielder  nailed  the  ball  and 
whirled  it  home  like  a  flash. 

On  the  instant  of  its  being  caught  Dick  was  away  like  a 
shot  for  the  plate,  hoping  to  go  acrosis. 

The  catcher  went  into  the  air  after  the  long  tfirow,  and 
Dick  attempted  a  slide,  but  the  umpire’s  decision  rang  out 
over  the  yells  of  the  crowd  : 

“Out  at  home!” 

Another  chance  to  save  the  game  liad  gone — but  it  had 
gone  in  a  first-class  attempt  to  get  the  tally. 

Fv  o  men  out  and  a  man  on  third,  for  Hodge  had  gone 
forward  while  the  throw  was  being  made. 

Hal  Norton  sent  an  easy  fly  to  first,  and  the  side  was  out. 

In  the  eighth  things  looked  blue  again  after  the  first  two 
batters  had  gone  safely  down,  and  both  were  on  the  bags. 

Joe  eyed  his  man  well  and  then  sent  in  a  swift  straight 
one.  It  was  a  dangerous  proceeding,  but  Joe  was  beginning 
to  show  the  fatigue  of  his  running  and  jumping. 

Whack !  The  batter  caught  it  fairly  and  sent  it  far  into 
lf  tt  field,  away  from  Phelps.  But  Harry  got  it  on  the  fir<t 
hound  and  turned  to  attempt  the  throw/  It  was  a  long  one 
— from  deep  left. 
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The  man  on  second  went  down  to  third,  turned  across  the 
bag  and  started  for  home  as  Hal  tossed  his  mask  aside,  and* 
the  crowd  gasped  in  wonder  and  surprise  at  the  daring  of 
that  Young  left-fielder. 

On,  on,  on  came  the  sphere  and  on  came. the  runner  from 
third.  It  looked  as  if  they  would  get  there  at  the  same 
time — no.  the  ball  would — no,  the  runner — the  crowd  rose 
to  its  feet  and  actually  stood  silent,  watching  the  play. 

Hal  bent  forward  to  receive  the  ball  just  as  the  man  pre¬ 
pared  his  slide. 

Sizz !  Through  the  air  came  the  man,  alighting  several 
yards  from  the  plate,  the  dust  rose  in  a  heavy  cloud,  the 
umpire  had  rim  in  to^see  the  play,  and  Hal  swung  down 
with  his  bare  hand  to  get  the  man. 

“Out  at  home!”  came  the  decision. 

What  yelling  arose  from  that  crowd !  This  was  baseball 
with  a  vengeance ! 

Who  else  would  have  dared  make  that  throw  from  deep 
left  ?  Who  else  would  have  expected  such  a  thing,  but  Hal 
Norton? 


The  man  got  to  his  feet,  brushed  the  dust  from  himself 
and  asked  who  threw  him  out. 

“That  fellow  in  left!”  exclaimed  one  of  the  Brockports. 

“That  fellow  in  left!”  answered  the  runner.  “Did  he 
throw  all  the  way  from  where  he  is  right  now  ?-” 

And  the  answer  was  that  he  had. 

“No  more  trying  to  make  a  score  on  him,  then !”  laughed 
the  fellow  as  he  went  to  the  bench  amid  the  cheers  and  roars 
of  the  enthusiastic  crowd. 

Two  men  were  still  on  the  bases,  one  of  them  on  second, 
the  other  on  third,  and  Joe  was  again  facing  a  batter  who 
had  been  hitting  hard. 

Crack !  He  sent  the  ball,  the  first  one  pitched,  away  to 
the  center-field  fence,  and  two  scores  trotted  across  the 
plate.  The  next  man  was  retired  with  a  short  bound  to 
second  and  a  throw  t@  first. 

The  score  was  nowr  four  to  one,  in  favor  of  Brockport ! 

In  one,  two,  ‘three  order  the  Washingtons  went  down,  al¬ 
most,  for  only  two  of  them  got  to  bases  and  even  they  were 
left  where  they  had  landed,  one  of  them  getting  a  base  on 
balls  and  the  other  being  hit. 

The  first  half  of  the  ninth  passed  away  without  anything 
being  done  by  the  Invincibles,  of  Brockport. 

“Well,  fellows,  it’s  up  to  us!”  said  Dick  as  the  fellows 
came  in  to  bat,  a  happy  set,  apparently,  but  yet  their  hearts 
were  beating  slowly,  for  it  seemed  that  the  game  was  gone. 

“Bet  ten  more  to  five  that  they  don’t  win  !”  yelled  Gerald 
Keating. 

No  one  took  him  up. 

“Bet  ten  to  five  that  they  don’t  get  one  score  this  in¬ 
ning  !”  he  yelled. 

On  the  instant  there  were  a  dozen  bettors  to  take  him  up. 
This  young  fellow  was  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  every¬ 
thing  he  had  if  the  Washingtons  stuck  to  their  nerve  and 
played  the  old-time  game,  for  already  the  same  pitcher  was 
going  into  the  box,  and  the  older  fans  and  players  had  not 
forgotten  that  he  had  passed  one  and  hit  one  the  inning 
before, 

[[arry  Phelps  was  first  at  the  bat.  He  sent  a  stinger 
down  to  third,  but  was  thrown  out  at  first. 

Their  heart-;  beat  a  little  slower  as  Hodge  stepped  up. 

“Charlie,  you  have  to  get  to  first !”  admonished  Dick 


when  he  swung  his  willow  across  his  shoulder  and  took  his 
place  facing  the  pitcher. 

“Bet  ten  he  can’t  get  to  first!”  yelled  Gerald  Keating, 
waving  his  money. 

Again  he  was  besieged  with  bettors  willing  to  take  the 
chance. 

Hodge  was  hit  with  a  pitched  ball  and  went  down  to  the 
initial  bag. 

Gaines  was  walked  with  four  balls,  and  right  after  him 
came  Hal  Norton,  who  walked  with  four  wild  ones. 

At  once  the  pitcher  was  taken  out  of  the  box  and  another 
put  in,  the  captain  of  the  Invincibles  having  visions  of  los¬ 
ing  a  game  which  had  already  been  won. 

It  was  Joe  Darrell’s  time  at  bat,  but  Dick  Halstead  batted 
for  his  pitcher,  this  signifying  that  he  had  taken  him  out 
of  the  game. 

“Str-rike  one!”  yelled  the  umpire  as  the  first  ball  went 
whizzing  past. 

“Str-rike  two !”  was  the  next,  and  the  crowd  was  ready  to 
start  for  home. 

The  third  ball  was  allowed  to  go  by,  a  little  wild,  and  so 
was  the  next. 

Dick  was  watching  his  man  like  a  hawk.  He  had  to  hit 
this  ball  and  save  the  chances  for  the  game.  He  had  to 
hit  it!  ir  * 

Hiss !  The  ball  came  cutting  across  the  plate  and  Dick 
bent  to  it.  His  arms  straightened  hard  against  the  bat,  all 
his  tense  strength  was  sent  into  the  willow  and  he  caught 
the  ball  fairly. 

Down  to  first  he  started  like  a  streak  of  lightning,  not 
watching  the  ball,  merely  knowing  that  he  had  planted  it 
somewhere  close  to  the - 

“Over  the  fence!  Over  the  fence!  Home  run!”  yelled 
the  crowd. 

Dick  halted  on  first  and  looked — the  ball  was  out  of 
sight !  Over  the  fence  it  had  gone.  The  center-fielder  had 
reached  the  spot  at  the  fence  where  he  might  have  nailed 
it,  but  the  ball  had  touched  the  top  boards  and  bounded  out¬ 
side  of  the  field ! 

A  home  run !  Three  men  on  bases,  and  a  home  run ! 
Four  tallies  came  across  the  plat,e,  making  the-  score  five  tq 
four,  in  favor  of  the  Washingtons! 

“Where’s  your  money?”  shouted  some  one  at  Gerald 
Keating,  the  disconsolate. 

The  crowd  was  surging  out  to  the  field,  ready  to  pick 
up  the  Washington  captain  and  bear  him  from  the  field  in 
triumph.  Yelling,  screaming,  hooting  its  joy  and  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  game,  it  came  out  at  him,  and  captured  him 
before  he  could  get  away. 

“Three  cheers  for  Dick  Halstead  and  his  Washingtons!” 
cheered  the  throng,  Dick  on  the  shoulders  of  stalwart  men 
who  loved  sport  and  good,  clean  sportsmen. 

“Three  cheers  for  you,  Dick!”  called  a  voice  from  the 
crowd  close  to  him  as  they  were  passing  out,  and  Dick 
turned  to  see  a  face  he  knew — it  was  Kitty  Lester !  Kitty, 
his  little  sweetheart ! 

Gaily  waving  a  hand  to  her  to  show  that  he  had  seen  her 
and  recognized  her  in  his  moment  of  triumph,  he  smiled 
and  was  carried  on  to  the  street  cars. 

The  late  afternoon  was  devoted  to  chatting  and  talking 
among  the  firemen  at  the  hotel/  where  they  were  to  take 
their  evening  meal.  The  lobbies  were  filled  with  them,  tell- 
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ing  stories  of  other  tournaments,  of  firemen  who  had  passed 
across  the  Great  Divide. 

“This  young  fellow,  Halstead,  is  about  the  finest  of  all 
of  them,  though,”  said  one  old  fireman,  standing  in  the 
lobby  with  a  respectful  crowd  gathered  about  him.  “He 
shows  that  he  has  the  stuff  in  him,” 

“lie  is  going  to  make  the  best  fireman  in  this  State  some 
day!”  chimed  in  another. 

So  the  conversation  ran,  while  Dick  had  sought  out  Miss 
Kitty  and  was  with  her  until  the  evening  meal.  Then  they 
clambered  about  the  tables,  and  again  stories  were  swapped 
and  tales  told  of  other  days. 

That  evening  was  to  be  a  gala  one,  fireworks  to  be  the 
chief  attraction,  with  moving  pictures  and  a  concert  in 
the  park  near  the  business  section  of  town.  After  supper 
all  the  firemen  strolled  out  that  way  to  watch  the  sight. 

The  park  was  a  mass  of  vari-colored  lights,  electric  and 
candle,  Chinese  lanterns  lighting  the  scene  where  there  were 
no  electric  globes. 

Every  store  in  the  business  section  was  alight,  glowing 
out  its  welcome  to  the  property-saving  visitors  of  Lincoln. 

People  were  vieing  in  every  way  with  each  other  to  show 
how  glad  they  were  to  have  these  men  among  them,  and  the 
firemen  were  enjoying  the  hospitality  to  the  utmost. 

A  platform  had  been  constructed  for  the  finng  of  the 
fireworks,  and  a  committee  of  three  was  in  charge  of  this 
feature.  Just  behind  the  platform  was  the  house  in  which 
was  installed  the  moving  picture  outfit,  and  beyond  this 
was  the  bandstand  of  the  park. 

Just  after  darkness  had  fallen  on  that  fall  clay  the  com¬ 
mittee  stepped  to'  its  place  and  started  the  first  of  the  fire¬ 
works.  With  a  flare  and  boom  the  skyrockets  went  hissing 
into  the  air,  and  the  evening’s  entertainment  was  in  full 
blast. 

The  fire-engines  were  drawn  up  in  line,  as  were  all  the 
hose-carts,  and  the  decorations  of  these  vied  with  those  of 
the  park  and  the  houses  near  by  to  make  the  scene  one  never 
to  be  forgotten  by  any  of  the  visitors. 

“Isn’t  this  the  greatest  ever?”  asked  Hal  Norton,  stand¬ 
ing  beside  Dick,  at  some  distance  from  the  platform,  watch¬ 
ing  the  pictures  and  the  fireworks. 

“I  don’t  suppose  another  town  will  ever  do  better,”  re¬ 
plied  Dick. 

A  wagon  drove  up  to  the  platform  and  unloaded  another 

large  consignment  of  the  fireworks,  which  were  taken  down 

by  the  committee  and  placed  where  they  could  be  gotten  at 

easilv. 

%/ 

Roman  candles'had  been  distributed  among  the  firemen, 
who  were  walking  about  the  park,  firing  them  into  the 'air, 
lighting  up  the  sky  with  their  glow. 

Everything  was  the  gayest  possible.  Pretty  girls  walked 
the  streets,  with  and  without  escorts,  in  twos  and  threes, 
men  stood  about  and  talked  of  the  situations  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  the  game  and  to-night’s  performances. 

Nothing  seemed  to  be  in  the  air  to  destroy  or  mar  the 
pleasure  of  the  fire-fighters  who  worked  for  three  hundred 
and  sixty-four  days  at  saving  property  and  had  this  one  day 
out  of  the  year  to  enjoy  in  their  own  way. 

The  fireworks  were  now  being  sent  off  in  rapid  succes¬ 
sion,  skyrockets,  spinning-wheels,  Roman  candles,  fire¬ 
crackers,  everything  which  would  make  a  light  or  create  a 
noise. 


The  men  on  the  platform  were  in  their  glory,  sending  oft 
one  after  another  of  the  piece?.  Sparks  were  Hying  and  - 
drifting  in  every  direction,  Dick’s  eyes  now  and  then  follow¬ 
ing  some  of  tlichn,  with  the  training  which  he  had  long  since 
received  as  a  fireman. 

Suddenly  from  the  platform  came  a  swish,  a  few  puffs, 
the  scene  was  lighted  by  the  flare  and  glare  of  fireworks. 
All  the  pieces  were  going  oft  at  once !  Wide,  standing  by 
his  engine,  saw  a  man  fall  from  the  fiery  platform,  and  he 
dashed  forward  instantly. 

A  spark  had  fallen  in  the  open  boxes  of  explosives  and 
fireworks ! 

\ 

> 

CHAPTER  IX. 


SAVING  LIFE  AND  FIGHTING  FIRE. 


As  Dick  leaped  away  from  his  engine  he  was  carrying  a 
grenade  with  which  he  had  been  fooling  while  he  stood  be¬ 
side  the  machine. 

Now  it  came  in  good  stead.  He  darted  toward  the  plat¬ 
form  and  hurled  the  fire  extinguisher  close  to  the  body  of 
one  of  the  men  who  was  in  the  center  of  the  exploding  fire¬ 
works. 

At  the  same  moment  the  other  firemen  surged  forward  to 
help  those  who  had  been  in  the  accident. 

“Get  your  hose  on  that  plug !”  shouted  Dick,  turning  and 
waving  a  hand  to  his  boys  who  were  coming  forward  to  give 
what  aid  they  could. 

Quickly  they  turned  and  darted  back  ,  to  their  machines, 
under  the  orders  of  Hal  Norton,  lieutenant,  jerking  their 
hose-cart  to  the  plug  which  stood  just  below  them  at  the 
corner.  * 

In  the  meantime  Dick  was  in  the  center  of  the  exploding 
fireworks,  grasping  at  the  feet  of  the  man  who  was  lying 
across  an  open  box  into  which  sparks  were  pouring  from  the 
imprisoned  skyrockets  which,  were  hissing  and  trying  to  loft 
themselves  into  the  air. 

“Here!  Here!”  called  one  of  the  firemen,  reaching  and 
trying  to  pull  Dick  out  of  the  sparks  and  blaze. 

But  he  evaded  the  clutch  and  pulled  the  fallen  man  to 
the  edge  of  the  platform,  just  as  sparks  fell  into  the  great 
box  and  started  off  a  new  lot  of  the  explosives. 

Pandemonium  reigned  in  the  crowd  which  surged  along 
the  street  and  in  the  park.  Everything  had  gone  wrong  at 
once! 

Parsons  and  Gerald  Keating,  who  had  been  talking  to 
some  young  ladies  at  the  edge  of  the  grounds,  stood  in  their 
places  and  watched,  with  awe-struck  gaze,  the  awful  scene. 

Swish !  The  stream  of  the  Washington  hose  hit  fairly 
in  the  center  of  the  exploding  fireworks  a  moment  later, 
dousing  Dick  and  drenching  him  from  head  -to  foot  as  he 
leaped  again  forward  to  claim  the  third  man  who  was  yet 
in  there. 

All  about  the  young  fellow  the  fireworks  were  exploding 
in  great  confusion,  the  rockets  flying  in  every  direction. 
Roman  candles  and  firecrackers  going  oft  directly  in  front  of 
him  and  to  each  side.  Suddenly  a  small  box,  past  which  he 
had  darted,  was  ignited  and  all  this  lot  of  fireworks  started 
off. 


He  was  completely  surrounded  by  the  exploding  pieces J 
“Get  him  out  of  there!”  “Hold  that  stream  on  him!” 
‘‘Go  in  after  him!”  shouted  the  men  as  thov  gathered  at 
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The  edge  of  the  platform  and  tried  to  direct  the  work  of  the 
three  boys  at  the  nozzle. 

Swishing  and  washing  across  the  space  occupied  by  the 
the  Platform  *lle  stream  went,  Dick  somewhere 
within  fighting  to  save  the  life  of  a  fireman  who  had  been 

trapped. 

Suddenly  a  form  broke  through  the  fire,  his  own  clothes 
ignited  and  burning,  carrying  on  his  shoulders  a  heavier 
man.  He  staggered  to  the  edge  of  the  platform  and  fell  to 
the  street. 

“There  he  is!”  “Hurrah  for  Halstead!”  went  up  the 
cries. 

Dick  got  to  his  feet  just  as  Hal  shot  the  stream  directly 
against  him,  soaking  his  clothes  and  quenching  the  flames 
which  had  started  in  his  new'  uniform. 

But  he  had  succeeded  in  saving  two  of  the  men.  The 
three  la^y  at  the  edge  of  the  platform,  with  doctors  hurrying 
to  them  to  see  the  extent  of  their  injuries. 

Dick  Halstead  had  played  the  trick  th%t  few  men  will 
dare— he  had  gone  into  the  face  of  danger  to  pull  another 
from  it. 

But  now  the  scene  was  changed.  The  fireworks,  discharg¬ 
ing  and  going  off  in  every  direction,  had  ignited  two  houses 
and  had  started  a  blaze  in  the  moving  picture  house ! 

The  man  who  was  operating  the  moving  pictures,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  hissing,  buzzing  noise  of  his  own  machine, 
heard  nothing  extraordinary  or  out  of  the  way,  and  re¬ 
mained  at  his  post  until  the  flames  suddenly  leaped  about 
him  as  rockets  burst  through  and  ignited  the  films  of  the 
machine. 

Hiss !  The  flames  sprang  up  as  if  the  matter  were  oil, 
for  the  celluloid  of  the  films  is  highly  inflammable. 

“Help!  Help!”icried  the  man  within  the  little  house, 
aloft  from  the  ground  and  isolated  from  all  the  crowd,  with 
only  a  narrow  ladder  down  which  to  descend. 

Dick  raced  around  the  platform  at  that  cry  and  started 
up  the  ladder. 

The  flames  were  leaping  out’  already  all  about  the  head 
of  the  ladder,  the  hole  through  which  the  man  should  come. 

Darting  up  at  a  boimd,  with  men  crying  for  him  to  come 
back,  he  went  through  the  fiery  hole,  grasped  the  picture 
man  by  the  waist  and  gave  him  a  swift  drag  toward  the 
ladder. 

Out  of  there  he  came,  his  clothes  Once  again  afire,  the 
little  blazes  leaping  up  from  his  loose  blouse  as  he  reached 

the  ground. 

Swish !  Hal  was  watching  every  move  of  his  young  cap¬ 
tain.  He  brought  the  nozzle  to  bear  on  Wide  and  before  the 
flames  could  do  any  damage  he  had  for  the  third  time 
soaked  his  superior  wrell  with  water. 

“That’s  the  way !”  shouted  some  of  the  firemen. 

“Fire!  Fire  !  Fire  !”  came  the  cry  from  across  the  street. 

The  firemen  turned  their  attention  to  see  whence  came 
the  new  cry  of  alarm.  Two  houses  across  the  street  Were 
afire ! 

Instantly  the  general  alarm  went  into  the  central  station 
am!  the  companies  of  the  Lincoln  department  which  had 
not  taken  part  in  the  tournament  were  called  out  to  duty  ! 

At  the  same  time  the  Washingtons  were  watching  the 
fire  on  the  platform,  keeping  their  stream  pounding  among 
the  fireworks  to  extinguish  them. 

“Take  your  hose  over  there!”  shouted  Wide  as  he  stag¬ 


gered  from  the  ground  and  darted  toward  his  company  of 
fire-fighters,  pointing  to  the  house  on  the  other  side  of^the 
street  which  was  blazing. 

Hal  turned  and  took  in  the  situation. 

“Brockport  Company,  attention!”  “Neptunes,  atten¬ 
tion!”  “Waverly,  attention!” 

Even  in  the  great  excitement  of  the  moment  the  cap¬ 
tains  of  the  various  companies  were  taking  command  again 
and  were  calling  their  men  to  work. 

Firemen  ran  to  and  fro,  knocking  against  each  other  in 
their  hurry  to  get  to  their  own  machines  and  make  ready 
for  the  fight. 

Dick  darted  across  the  street  and  directed  the  first  stream 
which  hit  the  flames  in  the  dwelling. 

“Help  !  Help  !”  came  cries  from  within,  and  three  wom¬ 
en  were  at  the  window,  of  the  second  story,  trying  to  get 
away  from  the  fire ! 

“Wait  there  a  minute!”  cried  Wide,  darting  toward  the 
steps  which  led  upward  on  the  outside  and  making  for  the 
second  floor  to  conduct  the  women  safely  out. 

The  fire,  well  kindled  in  the  dry  wood  of  the  house,  for 
'there  had  been  no  rains  recently  to  wet  them,  spread  rap¬ 
idly,  the  roof  and  the  gallery  of  the  second  floor  already 
blazing. 

“Hold  your  stream  on  that  roof!”  cried  Hal  as  he  left 
the  nozzle  in  charge  of  Joe,  Terry  and  Ted  Lester  and 
rushed  after  Dick  to  the  stairway. 

Both  boys  reached  the  head  of  the  flight  at  the  same  time 
and  threw  themselves  through  the  door  leading  to  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  house.  It  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  sort 
with  stairways  at  the  outside. 

“Here  !  Here  !”  cried  Dick,  as  he  darted  across  the  wide 
hallway  and  caught  one  of  the  women  just  in  the  act  of 
leaping  below. 

Throwing  her  back  he  reached  for  the  second  and  brought 
her  back  from  the  window  just  as  the  stream  hit  at  the  gal¬ 
lery  and  drenched  the  burning  boards.  ' 

Grasping  both  women  the  bpy  hustled  them  to  the  stai*- 
way,  the  third  following  with  loud  screams  of  terror. 

Below  everything  was  excitement.  The  crowds  gathered 
about  the  place  as  close  as  was  possible,  hindering  the  fire- 
lads  from  their  work,  until  Terry,  becoming  somewhat  an¬ 
gered  at  their  impetuosity,  turned  themozzle  from  the  fire 
to  the  crowrd  and  drove  the  people  back. 

“Here!  What’re  you  doing?”  bawled  one  voice  and  a 
form  came  clashing  out  of  the  crowd  straight  at  the  three 
boys  at  the  nozzle.  It  was  Fred  Parsons ! 

Terry,  seei%  the  coming  boy,  gave  the  nozzle  another 
jerk  from  the  direction  of  the  fire  and  sent  it  fully  into  the 
face  of  the  Neptune,  soaking  him  thoroughly. 

At  this  moment  Dick  and  Hal  broke  out  of  the  stairway 
with  their  charges,  and  Dick  saw  the  performance. 

Releasing  the  woman  whom  he  was  leading  he  darted  for¬ 
ward  and  grasped  Fred  fairly  about  the  shoulders,  throwing 
him  to  the  ground  roughly. 

“Help!  Help!”  screamed  the  Neptune.  “They’re  kill¬ 
ing  me !” 

“We’ll  kill  you  all  right  if  you  don’t  stay  away  from 
here !”  answered  Dick,  leaping  across  the  body  of  the  fallen 
Neptune  and  hurrying  to  the  side  of  his  boys  at  the  nozzle. 

“Tommy,  get  two.  grenades !”  he  shouted  in  the  ear  of 
one  of  his  boys. 
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A  moment  later  lie  had  both  the  extinguishers  in  his 
hand  and  heaved  them  high  on  the  roof  of  the  building  so 
thal  they  would  break  when  they  fell  on  the  shingles. 

Immediately  the  fire  died  a  little,  and  the  hose  was  di¬ 
rected  at  the  smaller  flames. 

“They’re  fire-fighters,  all  right!"  brightly  called  one  cool 
man  in  the  crowd  when  he  saw  how  the  boys  were  •charging 
‘  at  the  flames. 

The  chief  of  the  Lincoln  department  was  standing  at 
some  distance,  waiting  for  the  coming  of /his  companies,  for 
it  was  he  who  had  sounded  the  alarm  immediately  when  he 
saw  the  fires. 

“They’re  doing  it  all  right!”  he  commented  to  himself. 

The  Washington  boys  hurled  themselves  forward  in  a 
rush  at  the  flames,  two  more  grenades  were  tossed  at  the 
roof  and  the  blaze  was  under  control,  just  as  the  first  of  the 
Lincoln  companies  turned  into  the  street. 

“Get  down  there  to  that  fire !”  shouted  the  Lincoln  chief, 
pointing  to  the  second  of  the  dwelling  fires  two  doors  away. 

Sparks  were  flying  in  every  direction,  and  the  house 
next  to  the  second  burning  one  was  in  imminent  danger  of 
taking  fire. 

Bunting  which  was  used  as  a  decoration  was  already  afire 
and  the  shingles  of  the  roof  were  ablaze. 

The  Washington  stream  was  still  pounding  on  this  first 
fire,  when  Dick  saw  the  danger  below  them. 

“Take  your  stream  down  here!”  he  caljed,  as  he  darted 
toward  that  p.oint,  indicating  with  a  wave  what  he  wished* 
the  boys  to  do. 

Quickly  they  dragged  their  lead  of  hose  forward  and  the 
water  was  soon  pounding  on  the  roof  of  the  threatened 
building,  but  not  a  second  too  soon,  for  the  flames  suddenly 
sprang  up  in  two  or  three  {daces  in  the  roof,  started  by 
sparks  and  heat  of  the  adjoining  fire. 

“  Get  your  stream  on  there !  Quick !”  commanded  the 
Lincoln  chief  to  his  own  firemen,  who  were  hauling  their 
leads  of  hose  about,  after  connecting  them  to  the  plug  a 
bjpck  below. 

Swish  !  At  last  the  Lincoln  stream  struck,  and  a  moment 
later  another  was  sent  against  the  fire. 

Dick  and  his  boys  were  making  a  gallant  fight  against 
the  fire  which  leaped  about  the  roof  of  the  adjoining  house, 
sweeping  their  stream  from  one  point  to  another,  ever 
watchful  of  the  place  where  the  fire  seemed  about  to  grow. 

“All  right,  Washington!  Throw  some  water  over  this 
way!"  shouted  Dick,  whose  blouse  was  flapping  in  the 
breeze,  the  waist  having  been  burned  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  was  cut  completely  away.  § 

']  he  boys  at  the  nozzle  hurled  their  stream  at  the  eaves 
of  the  roof,  where  the  remaining  vestige  of  fire  showed  above 
the  place,  and  the  fire  in  that  house,  was  extinguished  five 
minutes  later,  while  the  crowd  sent  up  a  cheer  for  the  young 
fellows. 

“Chief,  shall  we  give  you  some  of  this?”  called  Dick,  hur¬ 
rying  over  to  tire  side  of  the  Lincoln  leader. 

“Might  as  well!”  answered  the  chief,  glad  to  accept  a 
little  help,  even  though  two  of  his  own  streams  were  pour¬ 
ing  their  tons  of  water  at  the  fire. 

“All  right,  Washington  !  Get  your  stream  on  here  !  Pull 
it  over  to  the  side!  In  there!  That’s  the  idea!”  called 
Dick,  waving  his  hands  to  indicate  that  lie  wished  his  lads 
to  go  between  the  two  buildings  and  figSt  toward  the  rear. 


“By  George !  he  knows  where  to  go  at  it !”  called  out  the 
Lincoln  chief  to  one  of  his  men  who  stood  beside,  awaiting 
anv  orders. 

“You’re  right,  he  does,  and  he  isn’t  afraid  to  work  those 
boys,  either  !•’ 

“Nor  himself!”  replied  the  chief.  “He  fights  fire  like 
it’s  chocolates  that  he’s  eating.” 

In  the  meanwhile  Dick  was  pulling  at  the  lead  of  hose 
to  get  it  back  further  toward  the  rear  of  the  place. 

Here  he  found  the  flames  piling  up  high,  trying  to  mount 
across  the  space  to  the  adjoining  house,  and  he  set  the  task 
of  fighting  them  back. 

The  chief  walked  along  the  area  between  the  two  houses 
and  caught  sight  of  what  the  boys  were  against. 

“Whew!  You  fellows  got  a  job!  Shall  I  send  another 
lead  ?”  he  asked. 

“None  needed,  I  think,  chief.  We  can  get  this  in  a  few 
minutes !” 

Wide  sent  Toi^my  back  for  more  grenades,  but  there  was 
only  one  left,  and  he  used  this  to  the  best  advantage,  bring¬ 
ing  the  flames  down  enough,  by  an  accurate  throw,  to  en¬ 
able  the  stream  to  do  the  rest  of  it.  Ten  minutes  later  he 
reported  to  the  chief  that  the  work  was  done. 

The  “all  out”  was  sounded  to  all  the  firemen,  and  then 
the  chief  of  the  Lincoln  firemen,  standing  in  the  center  of 
many  visitors,  spoke  up. 

“Let’s  give  three  cheers  and  a  tiger  for  the  Washingtons, 
of  Belmont !” 

Their  voices  heavy  and  loud,  their  lungs  full  of  good 
fresh  air,  those  firemen  burst  out  in  the  best  and  most  vocif¬ 
erous  applause  they  could  give.  The  three  cheers  were 
heartily  given  and  the  yell  ended  with  a  tiger  such  as  is 
rarely  heard. 

The  Washington  lads  had  shown  their  mettle  in  the  face 
of  danger  several  times  over. 


CHAPTER  X. 


FIGHTING  FIRE  ON  THE  RUN. 


“Long  live  Dick  Halstead  and  the  Washingtons!” 

The  firemen  were  gathered  at  the  depot,  ready  to  send 
the  visiting  teams  back  to  their  homes. 

It  was  close  to  the  midnight  hour,  and  the  train  for  the 
east  had  come  into  the  sheds,  the  firemen  going  that  waV 
had  entrained  their  machines  and  were  climbing  aboard. 

Turning  back  they  led  the  cheers  for  the  young  fellows 
from  Belmont,  and  the  train  pulled  out  for  their  homes. 

“Well,  we’re »next  on  the  list!”  said  Dick  as  he  turned 
to  the  chief. 

"Which  way  do  you  go?  Back  on  the  special  or  do  vou 
wait  for  the  steam  train  for  the  west?” 

Dick  replied  that  they  would  not  take  the  special  on  the 
electric  line,  as  that  would  be  used  for  the  transportation  of 
the  visiting  throngs  from  Belmont  and  the  little  hamlets 
along  the  new  road. 

"Well  wait  right  here,  then!"  announced  the  chief. 
"You  and  Waverly  and  the  Neptunes  and  t^eenville  and 
Brockport  will  all  go  back  together.” 


"That  ought  to  make  a  merry  bunch,  all  right !"  laughed 
Dick  as  some  one  in  the  enthusiastic  crowd  raised  another 
series  of  cheers  and  yells  for  the  Washington  lads. 

This  is  the  way  with  all  such  meetings.  The  bovs  had 
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attracted  the  attention  of  every  one,  had  done  something 
commendable,  and  the  crowd  had  to  cheer  some  one — so  it 
cheered  Halstead  and  the  Washingtons. 

At  last  their  train  came  up,  just  as  the  midnight  bells 
were  striking  throughout  the  city,  and  the  firemen  clam¬ 
bered  aboard  the  train,  yelling  and  laughing  and  talking, 
all  happy  that  they  had  come,  sending  out  verbal  invita¬ 
tions  for  every  one  within  hearing  to  come  to  their  town. 

Broekport  had  invited  the  State  firemen  to  come  to  that 
city  for  the  tournament  during  the  next  fall — and  the  invi¬ 
tation  had  been  accepted. 

Fred  Parsons  and  several  of  his  fellows  took  seatsvin  the 
same  coach  that  Wide  and  his  band  of  Washingtons  took. 

Everything  went  well  for  the  first  ten  minutes,  and  then 
some  one  threw  an  orange  down  the  length  of  the  car, 
smashing  one  of  the  lamps. 

Crash !  Smash !  It  splintered  and  fell,  the  glass  scat¬ 
tering  in  small  bits  over  the  heads  and  shoulders  of  several 
of  the  Washingtons. 

Hal  Norton  leaped  to  his  feet  and  saw  Gerald  Keating 
falling  back  into  his  seat,  a  very  guilty  expression  on  his 
face. 

“Did  you  do  that?”  he  yelled  at  the  Neptune,  pointing 
to  him  accusingly. 

“Did  I  do  what,  you  fool?”  shouted  back  Gerald,  half 
rising  from  his  seat. 

“You  know  what!”  answered  Norton,  and  by  this  time 
nearly  all  the  young  firemen  were  on  their  feet,  and  the 
brakeman  had  entered  the  car.  “Did  you  throw  that  thing, 
whatever  it  was?” 

“I  didn’t  throw  anything!”  announced  the  Neptune. 

“Yes,  he  did,  Mr.  Norton!”  echoed  a  voice  from  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  Gerald  turned  quickly  to  see  the  little  mas¬ 
cot  of  the  Washingtons,  Skip. 

“You’re  a  liar,  you  young  hound!”  he  shouted  at  the 
.  mascot. 

“You’re  anudder !”  came  the  prompt  reply,  as  Skip  tried 
to  break  through  to  get  to  the  Neptune. 

Instantly  Gerald  leaped  toward  the  young  boy,  reaching 
out  to  grasp  him. 

At  the  same  time  Hal  Norton  threw  himself  forward, 
clutching  at  the  sleeve  of  Keating  and  catching  him  just  as 
he  reached  for  Skip. 

“Pick  on  some  one  your  siz^,  Keating!”  yelled  Norton. 

Biff !  Fred  Parsons  sent  a  stinging  blow  at  Hal,  taking 
him  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  careening  him  over  against 
one  of  the  opposite  seats. 

Hal  straightened  like  a  flash  and  pushed  his  entire  weight 
forward,  in  a  rush  at  the  Neptune  captain. 

Bv  this  time  the  car  was  in  an  uproar.  The  brakeman 
■was  trying  to  break  through  to  keep  quiet,  but  the  young 
firemen  were  blocking  his  path  in  their  own  anxiety  to  see 
things. 

Biff!  Biff!  Hal  sent  two  quick  blows  into  Parsons’ 
stomach,  doubling  the  Neptune  up  and  at  the  same  time  he 
*ent  a  vicious  swing  at  Keating  in  an  effort  to  knock  that 
bov  away  before  be  could  reach  Skip. 

P  bad  all  happened  so  quickly  that  none  of  the  others 
bad  a  chance  to  get  into  the  fight. 

Then  Parsons  came  back  to  the  scrap,  hurling  himself  at 
ffhjf  n  .t  a-  Dick’s  hands  went  over  the  shoulders  of  Joe 
Pa//  ;1J  to  :  top  the  Neptune,  for  Hal’s  back  was  now  turned. 


“Oh,  no,  Freddie!”  called  Dick,  as  one  hand  clutched 
the  collar  of  the  Neptune  fireman,  holding  him  for  just  a 
moment. 

Immediately  Parsons  turned  to  this  new  enemy  and 
aimed  a.  blow  at  him,  but  Darrell  was  between. 

It  struck  Joe  on  the  shoulder,  and  the  young  whirlwind 
fighter  of  the  Washingtons  was  drawn  into  the  pitched 
battle. 

Over  the  seats  the  brakeman  was  climbing  in  an  attempt 
to  get  to  the  spot,  .but  Joe  finished  things  real  quickly. 

Biff !  Pop !  He  sent  in  two  heavy  blows,  one  of  them 
straight  from  the  shoulder  which  took  the  Neptune  from 
his  feet  and  laid  him  in  a  heap  in  his  seat. 

Hal  struck  Gerald  Keating  on  the  back  of  the  head  as 
that  boy  reached  Skip,  and  the  Neptune  went  careening 
over  in  the  aisle  on  top  of  the  little  mascot,  who  promptly 
and  quickly  crawled  out  and  wanted  to  continue  the  fight 
on  his  own  hook. 

“Here  !  Here  !  Stop  this  fighting !”  cried  the  brakeman, 
jumping  down  from  one  of  the  seats,  and,  as  is  usually  the 
case,  falling  atop  Gerald  and  grasping  him  by  the  shoulders 
like  a  rat. 

“Stop  this  fighting,  I  say!”  he  bawled  out  again,  while 
those  who  had  a  little  humor  left  in  their  systems  went  to 
laughing,  among  them  being  Dick. 

“Poor  little  Gerald!”  yelled  Joe,  his  anger  now  being 
appeased  by  his  striking  the  Neptune  captain  down. 

“Stop  this  fighting,  I  say!”  again  bawled  the  brakeman. 

“He’s  stopped,  all  right !”  yelled  one  of  the  Washingtons, 
while  the  brakeman  dragged  Gerald  to  his  feet  and  shook 
him  thoroughly. 

“Wassett!  Was -  What’s  all  this!”  shouted  another 

brakeman  who  poked  his  head  through  the  door  of  the  coach 
to  call  the  station  and  saw  the  crowd  gathered  in  the  middle 
of  the  car. 

i 

As  the  train  slowed  for  the  stop  the  crowd  fell  back  to 
its  seat,  the  boys  jabbering  and  talking  wildly  and  excitedly 
about  the  fight. 

“  Fire !”  shouted  some  one  whose  eyes  were  taking  in  the 
country  without. 

Instantly  all  the  talking  ceased  and  their  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  country  outside  the  train. 

“That’s  fire,  all  right !”  said  Dick,  as  his  eyes  caught  the 
glint  of  the  blaze  to  the  west  and  slightly  north. 

“Right  in  Wassett,  too!”  answered  another. 

The  air  was  whistling  as  the  train  slowed  down,  and  the 
boys  rushed  for  the  car  door  to  see  the  fire. 

With  the  blowing  off  of  air  and  steam  the  engine  brought 
up  to  the  depot,  and  the  boys  could  see  the  blaze  plainly, 
just  a  few  hundred  yards  off  the  tracks  and  directly  in  the 
center,  so  it  appeared,  of  a  number  of  houses. 

“Washington  !  Off  the  train !  Get  your  machines  down  !” 
shouted  Dick. 

He  leaped  to  the  platform  and  watched  that  all  his  boys 
came  off,  then  darting  for  the  fiat-car  where  the  machines 
were  tied  on. 

A  heavy  board  was  thrown  down  from  the  car,  the  ma¬ 
chines  were  turned  and  sent  flying  down  the  incline  to  the' 
long  platform  of  the  depot,  and  eager  hands  grasped  the 
running-ropes  of  both  machines. 

“All  aboard  !”  came  the  yell  of  the  brakeman,  and  as  the 
conductor  waved  his  lantern  for  the  train  to  go  on  the 
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Washington  Company  swung  down  the  platform  of  the 
depot,  past  the  coaches  of  firemen,  who  were  cheering  and 
yelling  to  the  doughty  boys. 

“By  jingoes,  I  never  saw  such  fellows!  They’ll  fight 
anybody's  old  fire!”  exclaimed  the  captain  of  the  Green¬ 
ville  crew  as  the  train  pulled  away. 

“How  far  are  we  from  Belmont?”  asked  a  Brockport 
man. 

“Eight  miles!”  was  the  prompt  reply  of  one  of  tl^e  Nep- 
tunes. 

“Then  why  didn't  you  Neptunes  get  off  there  and  help 
out?”  asked  the  Brockport  man. 

“That’s  none  of  our  business!”  quickly  answeVed  Gerald 
Keating,  who  had  watched  with  a  certain  amount  of  satis¬ 
faction  as  the  Washingtons  departed  from  the  train. 

“I  thought  it  was  the  business  of  firemen  to  help  when¬ 
ever  they  could !” 

“Well,  that's  not  in  our  territory,  is  it?”  asked  Keating. 

“It  seems  like  it  was  in  the  Washington's  territory!” 

“Well,  they'll  go  butting  into  anybody's  business  to  play 
to  the  grandstand!"  was  the  surly  reply,  and  Keating ^vent 
back  to  his  own  seat. 

In  the  meanwhile  Dick  and  his  boys  were  sailing  along 
the  country  road  toward  the  fire. 

Already  a  bucket  brigade  had  been  formed  and  men  and 
boys  were  chasing  in  every  direction  for  the  water  with 
which  to  stop  the  flames. 

.  One  residence  was  already  fully  ablaze,  and  it  was  so 
situated  that  the  slightest  breeze  might  carry  the  fire  from 
this  to  two  others  near  by. 

“Who's  that?  Who's  that?”  shouted  some  of  the  men  as 
they  saw  a  crowd  coming  from  the  depot  toward  the  fire. 

The  clinging  of  the  running-bells  of  the  company  should 
have  told  them,  but  this  was  totally  unexpected  by  any  of 
them,  and  they  could  not  conceive  of  firemen  coming  to 
their  aid. 

“Where’s  a  stream  of  water?”  shouted  Dick  Halstead, 
running  out  far  in  the  lead  of  the  company. 

“Who's  this?”  promptly  asked  the  man  addressed. 

Washington  «Fire  Company,  of  Belmont!”  exclaimed 
Dick.  “Where’s  a  stream  of  water?” 

“  How  did  you  get - ” 

“ Where's  a  stream  of  water?”  This  time  Dick  bellowed 
it  so  loud  that  it  might  have  been  heard  a  half-mile.  Why 

did  this  fellow  want  to  ask  questions  when  thev  were  here 
to  help  fight  the  fire? 

Dick  ran  past  the  fellow  as  his  boys  swung  up  to  the 
spot,  and  sought  a  place  where  there  might  be  a  deep  well. 

“Where’s  the  best  well  or  cistern?”  he  asked,  accosting 
another  man,  this  time  a  younger  one. 

“Right  thar,  neighbor!”  shouted  the  young  fellow  in 
reply  to  Dick's  question,  and  pointing  to  a  well  in  the  rear 
of  the  yard  next  to  where  the  fire  was  raging. 

All  right,  W  ashington  !  %  Bring  your  cart  in  here!  Get 
the  engine  over  there !”  he  shouted,  pointing  out  the  loca¬ 
tions  of  each  of  the  companies. 

The  entire  scene  was  lighted  by  the  flames  of  the  burn¬ 
ing  house,  and  he  saw  how  the  wind  was  freshening  a  little 
and  carrying  clouds  of  sparks  to  the  next  house  to  the 
north. 

Quickly  Hal  led  his  boys  through  the  side  driveway  to  the 
well  in  the  rear. 


“  Down  with  one  section !”  he  ordered,  and  promptly  the 
boys  obeyed. 

This  was  a  new  kind  of  fire-fighting,  and  there  was  some 
zest  to  it.  They  would  take  the  water  from  out  of  one  of 
the  natural  reservoirs. 

Down  went  a  section  of  the  hose,  it  was  connected  with 
another,  was  thrown  to  the  pumping  connection  of  the  en¬ 
gine,  and  in  several  seconds  after  their  arrival  the  aston¬ 
ished  natives  heard  the  cry  of  Dick : 

“All  right  with  the  stream!” 

Bending  to  their  handles  the  eager  boys  drew  the  water 
from  the  well  and  the  two  boys  at  the  nozzle  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  charging  at  a  fire  for  the  third  time  that  day  in  three 
different  cities. 

Swish !  The  stream  struck  up  in  the  roof  of  the  house, 
and  Dick  turned  to  Tommy  to  ask  for  grenades,  but  Grogan 
anticipated  the  request  and  shook  his  head. 

“Not  a  one  in  the  box  !  Used  them  all  at  Lincoln  !” 

Dick's  heart  went  down  at  this,  for  he  relied  so  much  on 
his  grenades,  but  if  they  didn't  have  them  that  ended  the 
desire.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  fight  the  fire  with 
water. 

“Rush  at  that  blaze!”  shouted  Dick,  himself  taking  a 
hand  on  the  nozzle  and  pushing  forward  to  encourage  the 
boys. 

“Keep  up  your  bucket  brigade !  Get  your  water  on  that 
place  over  there!”  yelled  Wide,  pointing  out  the  second 
fire,  which  had  broken  out  under  the  flying  sparks. 

Little  by  little  the  flames  died  before  the  heavy  on¬ 
slaught,  while  the  Wassett  people  carried  buckets  of  water 
for  the  quenching  of  the  second  blaze. 

Dick  dropped  his  hold  on  the  nozzle  after  several  mo¬ 
ments  and  fell  .back  to  watch  the  fight  and  to  direct  the  vol¬ 
unteer  company  of  carriers  and  his  own  boys  at  the  same 
time. 

At  last  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  fire  die 
completely  in  the  side  of  the  roof,  and  they  held  their  fight 
against  the  front,  where  the  fire  was  eating  along  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  rooms. 

Little  by  little  they  killed  off  these  flames,  and  in  an 
hour's  time  the  sound  of  “all  out”  came  to  the  boys'  ears 
for  the  third  time  that  day. 

“How'd  you  fellers  come  to  get  here?”  asked  one  of  the 
Wassett  men. 

Dick  told  them  how  it  had  happened,  and  while  his  com¬ 
pany  gathered  at  the  depot  to  wait  for  the  second  section  of 
the  midnight  train  the  Wassett  people  turned  loose  three 
grand  cheers  for  these  young  fire-fighters  of  their  neigh¬ 
boring  city. 

They  had  heard  often  and  had  read  of  the  Washingtons, 
but  they  had  never  seen  them  fight  fire.  And  their  first 
sight  of  the  boys  was  in  the  saving  of  ♦their  own  home  prop¬ 
erty  ! 

CHAPTER  XI. 

CHASING  A  THIEF. 

“  Belmont !  Rel-mont !” 

Gee!  Does  (hot  fellow  think  Oi’m  going  to  pay  for 
a  roide  whin  Oi  can’t  sldape?”  muttered  Terry  as  lie  sat  up 
in  his  seat  and  rubbed  his  eves. 
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“Well,  you  ought  to  be  glad  we’re  so  near  home!”  an¬ 
swered  Joe  Darrell. 

“ Bedad,  Oi  m  not  near  home!  Oi'm  a  long  ways  from 
home !” 


The  train  rolled  into  the  station,  and  many  of  the  visiting 
firemen  who  were  waiting  for  their  trains,  north  and  south 
bound,  were  there. 

“Hello,  Halstead!  How  did  you  fellows  come  out?” 
asked  the  Greenville  captain  as  he  caught  sight  of  the 
sleepy  boys  rolling  out  of  the  cars. 

“Oh,  were  all  right,”  merrily  answered  Dick,  “only  we 
left  our  machines  over  there  at  Wassett  and  we  can't  have 
any  more  fun !” 

“Great  goodness!  You  don't  expect  to  fight  some  more 
fires,  do  you?”  asked  the  fireman. 

“Dont  know!  It’s  mighty  hard  to  tell,  from  the  way 
they’ve  been  piling  up  on  us!”  smiled  Dick. 

Chief  Pelton,  having  heard  of  the  sudden  change  in  the 
program  of  the  Washingtons,  broke  through  the  crowd  to 
grasp  the  hand  of  his  young  fire-lad  on  whom  he  so  often 
depended. 

“What’s  all  this  I  hear,  Dick?”  he  asked. 

“How  do  I  know  what  you’ve  been  hearing?”  laughed 
Wide.  “You’re  so  apt  to  hear  lots  of  things  that  I  don’t 
know  anything  about !” 

Then  the  chief  asked  for  the  storv  of  the  fire,  and  Dick 

%J  s 

laughingly  told  how  they  had  fought  the  little  fire  over  at 
Wassett,  adding  some  touches  of  color  to  the  tale  which 
made  it  altogether  humorous. 

But  the  chief  knew  the  boy  had  been  fighting.  He  looked 
at  a  face  that  was  dirty  and  grimy,  at  a  uniform  that  was 
torn  and  burned  and  greasy  and  dusty,  at  a  bunch  of  boys 
who  were  all  of  the  same  appearance,  and  he  knew  they  had 
been  doing  something. 

.“Been  giving  free  exhibitions  at  midnight  in  strange 
towns,  eh  ?”  he  laughed  as  Dick  finished  the  tale. 

“That’s  the  ticket,  if  you’ll  excuse  me  for  using  your 
words !  But,  ehief,  you  ought  to  have  been  there !  We 
robbed  the  well  of  everjidrop  of  water  in  it,  and  if  it  hadn’t 
held  out  we’d  have  taken  every  drop  of  drinking  water  they 
had  in  the  burg !” 


“Well,  I  don’t  suppose  they  would  have  missed  the  water, 
for  drinking  purposes,  anyway!”  smiled  the  chief  in  reply. 

“But  wdiat  are  we  to  do  about  our  machines?  They’re 
up  at  Wassett  yet.  Will  you  send  for  them  ?”  asked  Dick. 

The  chief  promised  to  send  for  the  machines  at  once,  so 
that  the  boys  could  have  them  in  their  engine-house  early 
in  the  morning. 

“  You  see,”  he  added,  “you  boys  are  not  on  duty  here 
until  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  we’ll  have  your  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  house  by  that  time.” 

So  the  little  party  broke  up  so  far  as  the  Washingtons 
were  concerned,  and  they  started  for  the  Holmes  Street  en¬ 
gine-house  to  change  their  uniforms  for  citizens’  clothes 


and  then  go  home  to  sleep. 

Wide  was  in  the  lead  of  the  party,  with  Terry  and  Joe. 
f teaching  the  engine-house  he  ascended  the  steps,  going  im¬ 
mediately  into  the  dressing-room  and  turning  on  the  lights. 

“Bv  George!  Some  one’s  been  in  here!”  he  exclaimed 
a,  Oe  looked  around  the  room  and  saw  clothes  littered  and 
scattered  in  every  direction. 

The  otby  bo  vs,  as  they  entered  the  place  looked  askance 


at  the  room  and  realized  that  some  one  had  entered  the 
place  since  their  departure. 

Crash!  Just  then  something  below  fell  to  the  floor,  and 
Dick  darted  for  the  sliding-pole. 

With  a  jolt  he  touched  the  floor,  reached  for  the  button 
and  flashed  the  lights  on  in  the  room,  just  as  a  form  dashed 
out  of  the  front  door  and  turned  west  on  Holmes  Street ! 

Darting  for  the  door  Dick  saw  the  fellow  turn  up  the 
alley  toward  the  north  and  he  was  after  him  on  the  instant. 

Terry  came  tumbling  down  the  sliding-pole  into  the  en¬ 
gine-room  at  the  same  time  and  saw  Dick  go  out  of  the 
front  door.  Aftet  his  captain  the  Irish  lad  went,  seeing 
him  turn  north  in  the  alley. 

Something  must  be  wrong !  Immediately  he  darted  out 
of  the  place,  reached  the  alley,  saw  two  forms  away  in  the 
lead,  and  followed  at  full  speed. 

“Halt!  Halt,  or  I’ll  shoot!”  cried  Dick  as  the  form  in 
front  of  him  kept  up  its  pace. 

But  the  fellow  was  a  good  runner,  or  Dick  was  well  nigh 
worn  out,  for  the  leader  was  gaining  at  every  few  steps. 

Three  blocks  they  went  down  the  alley,  and  then  the  fel¬ 
low  turned  suddenly  out  of  the  alley  as  he  reached  a  cross 
street  and  sped  to  the  westward. 

Out  behind  him  came  Dick,  and  he  halted  on  the  instant 
he  saw  that  the  fellow  had  completely  disappeared. 

Dick  calmly  walked  across  the  street,  reached  the  door 
of  the  Neptune  engine-house,  pushed  it  slightly  open,  and 
stepped  within. 

Just  then  T^py  broke  out  of  the  alley  and  stopped,  won¬ 
dering  where  the  two  had  gone.  Surely  he  had  not  been  so 
far  behind  that  they  had  turned  to  the  next  street  and  ran 
a  half-block  ahead  of  him  so  quickly. 

But  no  one  was  in  sight,  and  Terry  suddenly  bethought 
himself  of  the  Neptune  engine-house  across  the  street. 

“Bedad,  Oi'll  take  the  chance  !”  he  muttered  as  he  walked 
across,  reached  the  door  and  calmly  pushed  it  open,  enter¬ 
ing  the  place  quietly. 

Dick,  within,  saw  the  door  open,  watched  closely  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  fellow,  and  recognized — Terry  Rourke ! 

Slipping  down  the  steps,  up  which  he  had  started  to 
mount,  he  got  along  the  hall  toward  Terry  and  then  whis¬ 
pered  : 

“Terry!  This  is  Halstead!  Is  that  you?” 

Immediately  the  Irish  lad  answered  that  it  was.  Dick 
laid  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  his  chum  and  whispered  : 

“I’m  going  up  the  steps.  I  think  he's  up  there !” 

Together  the  two  young  fellows  slyly  slipped  up  the 
steps,  reaching  the  head  and  there  crouching  to  await  any 
noises  within.  So  stealthily  had  they  moved  and  so  well 
were  {lie  steps  built  that"  they  had  made  absolutely  no  noise 
on  their  way. 

For  fully  a  minute  they  waited,  and  then  there  was  the 
sound  of  some  one  in  the  dressing-rooms  of  the  Neptunes. 

“That’s  he  in  there!”  whispered  Dick,  as  he  brought  his 
lips  close  to  Terry's  ear. 

Only  a  squeeze  of  tlie  Irish  lad’s  hand  on  Dick’s  shoul¬ 
der  came  in  response. 

Quietly  they  held  their  places,  crouching  in  the  corner  of 
the  head  of  the  steps,  awaiting  the  next  move  of  the  fellow. 

Fully  two  minutes  went  by,  without  more  than  a  few 
movements  within  the  dressing-room  to  keep  them  in  the 
idea  that  some  one  was  in  there. 
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Then  the  light  suddenly  flashed  on,  with  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board  in  front  of  it  to  shed  the  light  away  from  the  front 
windows,  and  the  gleams  almost  fell  on  the  two  crouching 
boys. 

“Henry  Crawford!”  muttered  Dick  into  Terry’s  ear,  as 
he  pushed  an  eye  into  the  gleam  of  light  and  saw  the  form 
of  the  Neptune  fireman  standing  under  the  globe. 

Chink!  Clink!  The  sound  of  metal  chinking  against 
metal  traveled  to  their  waiting  ears.  Wide  dared  a  little 
more  and  slipped  out  of  the  corner  to  get  a  fairer  glimpse 
into  the  room. 

The  Neptune  fireman  was  stooping  over  one  of  the  dress¬ 
ing  benches,  placing  several  pieces  on  the  bench — some 
watches,  several  coins  and  some  other  trinkets  which  he 
might  have  taken  from  the  Washingtons’  clothes. 

“What’s  all  this?”  asked  Dick  in  a  loud  voice,  as  he 
straightened  suddenly  and  stepped  out  into  the  room,  fairly 
into  the  glow  of  the  light. 

With  a  quick  movement  the  young  fellow  tried  to  grab 
everything  back  into  his  hands  and  shove  them  into  his 
pocket,  but  Wide’s  hand  was  out  for  his  on  the  instant  and 
the  valuables  went  scattering  on  the  floor. 

Biff !  Instantly  Crawford  sent  a  blow  at  Young  Wide 
Awake  and  leaped  for  the  doorway  leading  to  the  stairs. 

Terry  was  just  stepping  into  the  room  when  the  fellow 
'  rushed  forward,  and  the  Irish  lad  was  bowded  against  the 
jamb  of  the  door  before  he  could  stop  the  rush. 

“Stop  him !”  yelled  Dick,  but  the  young  fellow  was  gone 
down  the  steps.  ® 

Like  a  flash  the  young  Washington  captain  was  after  the 
fellow,  down  the  steps  two  and  three  at  a  time,  almost  tum¬ 
bling  the  whole  distance,  so  rapidly  did  he  try  to  take  them. 

Bang!  The  door  slammed  shut  in  the  face  of  Wide  as 
the  young  Neptune  darted  out  the  doorway  and  sent  the 
door  back  to  stop  the  pursuit. 

Dick  wasted  several  seconds  struggling  to  open  the  door 
again,  and  Terry  was  tumbling  down  the  steps  at  the  same 
time,  adding  to  the  noise. 

Out  the  door  both  went,  Dick  first,  and  down  the  street 
toward  the  river,  following  a  half-block  behind  Crawford. 

“Halt !  Halt !”  cried  Wide,  hoping  that  the  fellow  might 
become  frightened  at  his  being  discovered  and  might 
give  up. 

But  such  was  not  the  case.  This  young  thief  was  not 
taking  the  chances. 

Straight  along  the  street  he  went  at  a  pace  which  Dick 
could  hardly  keep  up,  moving  for  the  river-front. 

•Several  times  more  Dick  yelled  at  him  to  halt,  now  hop¬ 
ing  that  some  one  would  step  out  into  the  street  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  stop  the  fleeing  boy,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  one 
on  the  streets  at  this  early  hour  of  morning. 

Terry  was  keeping  well  alongside  of  Dick,  both  holding 
to  the  middle  of  the  street. 

Reaching  the  river-front  Crawford  turned  to  the  north 
and  started  for  the  launch-house  of  Smith  &  Co.,  which 
loomed  large  in  the  semi-light  along  the  river. 

Dick  sped  across  the  area,  going  at  an  angle  in  the  hope 
of  covering  the  same  distance  in  less  time. 

Suddenly  Crawford  disappeared  behind  the  launch-house, 
and  Dick  waited  a  moment  in  the  shadow  of  a  pile  of  timber 
near  by,  wondering  what  move  to  make  next. 

Then  he  thought  he  would  sneak  up  and  see  what  was 


going  on.  There  was  the  bare  possibility  that  Crawford 
had  gone  straight  along  the  river,  not  attempting  to  take 
one  of  the  launches ! 

Slipping  into  the  open  space  between  the  timber  and 
the  launch-house  he  made  his  way  across,  reaching  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  office  just  in  time  to  hear  the  sharp  chugging  of 
a  gasoline  engine. 

Crawford  was  putting  off  in  a  launch  ! 

“Halt !  Halt !”  yelled  Dick.  “Halt,  or  I'll  shoot !” 

This  was  more  to  let  the  fellow  know  that  he  was  being 
followed  than  anything  else,  for  the  fire-lad  of  the  Neptunes 
probably  knew  that  Dick  was  not  armed  or  he  would  have 
used  his  weapons  before  this. 

Instantly  Dick  leaped  along  the  little,  wharf,  seeking  a 
launch.  There  was  but  one  standing  in  the  water  there, 
and  into  this  he  leaped,  calling  to  Terry  to  cut  the  rope 
which  held  it  moored. 

“Got  no  knife!”  muttered  the  Irish  lad,  but  his  Celtic 
wdt  came  to  his  rescue  on  the  moment. 

Leaping  for  a  pile  of  old  iron  he  grabbed  a  piece  and 
came  back  at  the  wharf,  slashing  down  with  all  his  might 
on  the  rope  twice,  the  second  time  ripping  the  strands  apart 
and  freeing  the  craft. 

With  a  bound  he  was  overboard  and  had  reached  the 
gunwale  of  the  little  boat  before  it  drifted  too  far  imder 
the  impetus  of  being  tossed  by  the  cutting  process  with  a 
dull  piece  of  iron. 

“Now  you’re  off!”  said  Terry  as  he  reached  down  to  the 
engine,  turned  on  the  current,  started  the  gasoline  to  feed¬ 
ing,  and  the  little  engine  began  to  puff. 

Dick  grabbed  the  wheel  and  turned  the  launch  down 
stream,  whither  Crawford  was  going. 

“This  is  a  chase,  all  right!”  he  said,  and  there  was  a 
smile  across  his  face  which  meant  that  he  would  not  stop 
until  some  one  had  won,  and  won  well. 

Chug,  chug,  chug,  came  to  him  the  sound  of  the  launch 
farther  ahead,  and  he  wondered  which  of  the  two  boats  was 
the  faster.  Rarely  are  they  made  exactly  the  same,  and  his 
only  hope  was  that  this  one  was  tfce  better  of  the  two. 

Two  minutes  of  the  chase  determined  the  answer  for  him 
— his  own  boat  was  gaining  steadily  and  rapidly  on  the 
leader ! 

Down  the  river,  past  the  town  they  went,  both  boats  hold¬ 
ing  toward  the  shore,  the  leader  skirting  close  about  the 
larger  craft  which  were  moored  at  the  wharves. 

“That’s  where  I'll  get  him!”  muttered  Dick.  “His  en¬ 
gine  might  dump  any  time  and  he'll  have  to  crawl  back— 
by  jingo,  there  it  is  now!  It's  stopped  exploding!” 

Terry  threw  open  the  valves  of  the  engine  of  their  boat, 
hoping  to  gain  enough  during  the  accident  to  the  other  to 
put  them  close  by. 

Chug,  chug,  the  explosions  of  gasoline  in  the  leading 
launch  started  again,  and  the  boat  had  not  gone  out  of  its 
path.  Its  course  had  been  toward  the  middle  of  the  river, 
a  good  trick  of  Crawford's,  and  they  had  not  gained  many 
yards. 

But  Dick  held  straight  along  the  shore,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  other  was  nearer  the  middle,  hoping  that  the  en¬ 
gine  might - 

“There  it  goes  again!”  exclaimed  Dick,  not  hearing  the 
chug  of  the  explosions. 

Suddenly  the  leading  craft  veered  to  one  side,  its  nose 
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pointed  toward  the 
Crawford  was  still 
started  once  more, 
touched  below  the 
into  the  sandy  shot 
A  few  seconds  1 
shore,  it  struck  on 
two  hundred  yards 


bank,  and  Dick  tried  to  head  it  off.  But 
holding  down  at  an  angle,  as  the  engine 
and  in  a  moment  more  his  little  boat 
city,  at  the  end  of  the  wharves,  going 
e,  as  he  lifted  himself  up  and  leaped  out. 
ater  Dick  had  sent  his  own  craft  in  to 
the  bank,  and  the  two  boys  leaped  out, 
behind  the  thief ! 


CHAPTER  XII. 

CONCLUSION. 

Crawford  was  giving  out,  and  before  they  had  traveled 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south  Dick  and  Terry  were  al¬ 
most  up  with  him. 

Not  willing  to  give  up,  in  the  face  of  such  an  accusation, 
the  young  Neptune  turned  and  showed  fight. 

But  it  was  no  use.  Two  of  them  were  after  him,  and 
they  charged  at  him  from  both  sides,  overwhelming  him 
before  he  could  aim  a  blow  at  either. 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  with  me?”  whimpered  Craw¬ 
ford. 

“We  haven't  decided  yet,”  answered  Dick,  “but  you’re 
going  back  with  us  and  there’s  going,  to  be  a  good  time  for 
you !” 

Daylight  was  just  beginning  to  break  as  the  boys  landed 
their  launches  at  Smith  &  Co.’s  place  and  moored  them  as 
they  had  found  them. 

“Now,  Crawford,  come  along  and  we’ll  go  up  to  your 
engine-house.” 

When  they  reached  the  Neptune  engine-house  Dick  led 
the  way  up  the  steps,  followed  by  Crawford,  with  the  Irish 
lad  bringing  up  a  watchful  rear.  ^ 

“Now,  Henry,  you’re  a  thief !”  said  Wide,  speaking  quiet¬ 
ly  to  the  young  fellow.  “I’m  not  willing  to  have  every  one 
in  town  know  all  about  it,  because  you’ve  never  caused  us 
anv  trouble.  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do — I'll  write  out  a  con- 
fession  that  you  stole  these  things,  describing  all  of  them, 
and  vou’ll  sign  it.  Then  I’ll  take  these  things  back  to  the 
fellows,  and  as  long  as  you  keep  straight  in  the  narrow 
path  I  won't  say  anything,  and  neither  will  Terry  Rourke. 
But  if  you  dare  do  or  say  anything  that’s  out  of  the  way 
I’ll  proceed  to  make  the  confession  public.” 

“All  right,  I’ll  sign  it,  but  Halstead,  if  either  one  of  you 
ever  says  anything  or  shows  that  confession  I’ll  kill  you  as 
sure  as  I  live !” 

“That’s  all  right,  Crawford,”  smiled  Wide.  “I  know 
you  won’t,  because  a  thief  in  the  night  won  t  keep  that  kind 
of  a  promise  unless  he’s  driven  to  it.  I  m  not  doing  this 
because  I  like  you,  but  because  I  don’t  want  the  department 
of  Belmont  disgraced,  'that’s  all.”  1  . 

Wide  went  over  to  a  small  table  and  wrote  out  the  paper, 
making  Crawford  pull  out  the  things  that  he  still  had  in  his 
pocket,  and  also  describing  those  which  had  been  left  on  the 
floor  when  he  knocked  them  out  of  the  Neptune’s  hand. 

Crawford  hesitatingly  signed  the  paper,  Dick  folded  it 
an d  put  it  iri  his  pocket,  gathered  up  all  the  things  which 
}  \/:f  r,  taken,  and  walked  down  the  steps  of  the  engine- 

f jo  use  as  calmly  as  if  he  had  been  making  a  friendly  call. 

“B'Uad.  wbat’re  you  going  to  do?”  asked  Terry  as  they 
wont  down  the  alley  along  which  they  had  run  in  pursuit 

of  i he  thief. 


Dick  smiled  and  told  the  Irish  lad  to  wait. 

Arriving  at  the  engine-house,  Dick  stored  all  the  things 
away  in  his  own  locker,  locked  the  door  securely,  changed 
his  clothes,  as  did  Terry,  and  they  passed  out  of  the  engine- 
house  together,  Dick  securely  locking  the  outer  door,  since 
they  were  not  on  duty  until  nine  o’clock. 

“Now,  Terry,  that  end  of  it  is  done.  When  we  como 
down  in  the  morning  we’ll  give  all  the  things  back  to  the 
fellows.  I  don’t  want  you  to  ever  say  a  word  about  this, 
and  we’ll  keep  absolutely  quiet.” 

They  walked  all  the  way  home,  two  very  weary  /boys^for 
they  lived  in  the  far  southern  part  of  the  town.  * 

Dick  fixed  his  alarm  clock  to  call  him  at  eight-thirty,  and 
by  nine  o’clock  ho  had  opened  the  engine-house,  in  front  of 
which  stood  their  machines,  and  other  boys  soon  came  along 
to  help  him  in  with  them. 

All  the  boys. had  lost  something  by  the  theft  of  the  night 
before,  and  as  a  result  all  of  them  were  down  betimes  to  see 
if  the  police  had  found  the  thief. 

“Fellows,”  said  Dick  when  they  had  nearly  all  gathered 
at  the  engine-house,  “I  found  the  thief  last  night,  and  I’ve 
got  all  your  stuff  in  my  locker.  I’ll  throw  it  open  and  each 
of  you  will  claim  his  own  stuff.” 

The  boys  were  almost  dumfounded  at  this  news  and  could 
hardly  believe  it  until  they  saw  their  own  possessions  lying 
in  the  locker. 

Immediately  they  claimed  their  belongings,  and  then 
asked  wdio  was  the  thief.  But  Dick  would  not  tell  them. 
He  said  that  he  had  regained  the  goods  and  had  promised 
that  he  would  not  tell. 

“It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he  isn’t  any  member  of  this 
company  and  that  he  is  no  friend  of  any  of  you!”  an¬ 
nounced  Young  Wide  Awake. 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  the  excitement  had  some¬ 
what  died  out  and  the  boys  had  started  for  the  street,  Dick 
called  Terry  aside  and  took  the 'confession  from  his  pocket. 

“Terry,  we’re  going  to  burn  this  precious  piece  of  paper. 
It  won’t  do  either  one  of  ns  any  good.  It  has  served  its 
purpose  and  we’ll  just  let  that  fellow  think  we’ve  got  it 
yet  and  he’ll  keep  mighty  straight  for  a  while.” 

With  this  he  took  a  match  out  of  his  pocket  and  applied 
it  to  the  confession.  Nothing  but  a  small  bunch  of  white 
ashes  remained  a  minute  later,  and  these  were  ground  be¬ 
neath  the  heels  of  the  two  boys  as  the  thing  fell  to  the  floor 
and  flared  up  and  out. 

“Bedad,  Oi  don't  belave  Oi'd  do  thot!”  exclaimed  Terry. 
“Shure,  suppose  wan  av  the  fellows  thinks  you  or  me  took 
the  shtuff !” 

“Terry,  do  you  believe  any  of  the  fellows  would  accuse  us 
of  having  taken  their  goods?  If  1  thought  so  I’d  resign  on 
the  moment.” 

Terry  loked  shamefaced  for  a  moment  and  then  an¬ 
swered  that  he  supposed  none  of  the  fellows  would  think 
such  a  thing  of  them. 

Down  on  the  streets  the  Washington  boys  were  holding 
regular  receptions  here  and  there  as  Belmont  people  surged 
around  them  and  congratulated  them  for  their  prize-win¬ 
ning  of  the  day  before  at  Lincoln. 

“Look  at  that  bunch  of  still’s!”  cried  Fred  Parsons  from 
where  he  stood  in  Butts’  drug-store.  “You’d  think  they 
had  done  something  to  see  the  way  they  are  walking  around 
here !” 
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“By  tho  jumping  Jehoshaphat,  they  have  done  some¬ 
thing!”  exclaimed  Big  George  Anderson.  “They  won  more 
prizes  yesterday  than  any  two  companies  in  the  State. 
They  won  a  bunch  of  first,  second  and  thirds,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  the  fire  run.  Then  they  put  out  a  fire  at  Lincoln  and 
got  off  the  train  to  put  out  one  at  Wassett.  I  guess  that’s 
going  some !” 

“  Oh,  well,  you  can  find  all  you  want  to  show  that  they’re 
a  bunch  of  heroes,  but  they  strike  me  as  a  bunch  of  nin¬ 
compoops!”  retorted  Keating. 

“ghat’s  that  about  nincompoops?”  asked  a  voice  from 
behind  them,  and  they  all  turned  to  see  Joe  Darrell  stand¬ 
ing  there. 

“It’s  none  of  your  buisness  about  what  w^  said !”  prompt¬ 
ly  responded  Parsons,  the  captain  of  the  Neptunes. 

“No,  I  didn’t  suppose  it  would  be  when  I  asked  you  what 
it  was!”  answered  Joe.  “You  fellows  generally  find  that 
it  isn’t  our  business  when  we’re  here  to  say  something  back ! 
A  ou  re  a  bunch  of  cowards,  with  one  exception,  and  I  can’t 
figure  out  why  he  stays  with  you  !” 

“That  isn't  any  of  your  business,  either!”  said  Keating. 

“Isn’t  it?  Well,  Gerald,  sonnie,  I  wouldn’t  go  so  fast  if 
I  were  you.  1  ou  might  get  sent  home  with  a  puttied  face  if 
you  don  t  keep  your  tongue  awfully  quiet  in  your  head.” 

With  this  J oe  waited  a  moment  and  then  stalked  on  down 
the  street,  with  Fred  and  Keating  looking  daggers  through 
the  back  of  the  young  fellow. 

That  day  at  noon,  when  the  midday  express  came  in  from 
the  east,  there  was  a  large  package  for  the  chief  of  the  fire 
department  of  Belmont. . 

Chief  Felton  opened  up  the  package  and  found  that  it 
contained  a  huge  loving-cup  from  the  Lincoln  firemen  for 
the  W  ashington  crew,  in  remembrance  of  the  way  they  had 
fought  fire  the  day  before  in  their  city. 

At  once  Pefton  sent  for  Young  Wide  Awake  and  pre¬ 
sented  his  company  with  the  cup  in  behalf  of  the  Lincoln 
firemen,  after  which  it  was  placed  on  exhibition  in  one  of 
the  prominent  dry  goods  show  windows,  with  a  large  pla¬ 
card  to  show  by  whom  and  why  it  was  given  to  the  Wash¬ 
ingtons. 

“Dick,”  said  Dr.  Copeland,  meeting  the  boy  as  he  was 
passing  the  drug-store  a  little  while  later,  “you’ve  been 
winning  laurels  all  around  the  State.  What  are  you  boys 
going  to  do  next?” 

“Going  to  elect  a  president !”  exclaimed  Dick  laughingly. 

“Well,  that  wouldn’t  surprise  me  very  much !”  answered 
the  doctor.  “If  you  fellows  keep  up  this  pace  that  you’re 
going  you  all  will  be  presidents  and  senators  the  first  thing 
that  we  know.  We’d  better  keep  our  eyes  on  you  !” 

“1 11  trade  off  my  chances  for  the  presidency  for  a  drink 
of  soda!”  answered  Wide,  and  the  doctor  laughingly  led 
Dick  and  J  erry  and  Hal  in  to  the  counter  where  the  three 
boys  traded  off  their  governorships  and  senatorial  togas  for 
drinks  of  cooling  soda  water. 

“Now,”  as  Dick  finished  his,  “that  settles  the  political 
part  of  our  lives  for  all  time  to  come.  I’m  satisfied  to  be 
a  plain  citizen  and  vote  for  the  best  man.” 

“But  if  you  should  think  of  running  for  office  and  want 
tr>  trade  off  your  chances,  you'll  come  around  again,  won't 
you?”  asked  the  doctor. 

To  this  Dick  answered  that  lie  would  be  only  too  glad, 


provided  that  he  was  offered  the  proportion  on  a  very  warm 
day. 

“Oh,  Dick!”  called  a  feminine  voice  -as  the  boys  started 
out  of  the  drug-store. 

Dick  wheeled  and  looked  in  the  direction  whence  came 
the  voice,  and  saw  his  sweetheart— Kitty  Lester ! 

She  was  sitting  in  the  surrey  with  Faith  Arane,  Terry’s 
real  good  friend,  in  the  rear.  Both  boys  walked  out  to  the 
vehicle  and  asked  the  girls  in  to  have  something  to  drink  to 
cool  them  off. 

Then  Dick  told  how  they  had  “grafted”  a  drink  from 
the  doctor. 

“You  see  how  easy  it  is !”  he  exclaimed. 

“But  I’m  not  running  for  office,  nor  thinking  of  it!” 
answered  Kitty. 

“Oh,  well,  as  for  that — just  leave  it  to  me !  I’ll  get  you 
the  drink  all  right  if  you  want  it!” 

But  Kitty  decided  that  she  did  not,  and  since  Terry  was 
already  beside  her  in  the  surrey,  Faith  did  not  care  to 
get  out. 

So  the  merry,  laughing  young  quartette  left  the  main  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city  and  started  for  a  little  afternoon  drive  into 
the  country,  ending  up  at  sundown  at  the  Lester  mansion, 
in  the  western  part  of  the  city. 

Here  they  all  got  out,  and  the  parents  of  Kitty  invited  the 
visitors  to  remain  for  supper.  The  invitation  was  accepted, 
and  here  they  met  Mr.  Lester  for  the  first  time  since  they 
had  been  offered  the  special  train. 

Dick  thanked  the  elder  gentleman  heartily  for  the  train, 
but  Mr.  Lester  replied  that  he  had  found  sufficient  thanks 
in  the  fact  that  the  boys  had  acquitted  themselves  so  well 
and  had  shown  themselves  a  credit  to  the  citv  of  Belmont. 

H  ■"  1/ 

The  supper  over,  the  four  young  people  went  out  on  the 
broad  veranda  and  enjoyed  the  cool  evening  breezes,  Dick 
and  Kitty  off  to  one  side,  where  they  sat  talking  together 
over  many  things,  or  many  times  over  one  thing. 

“And  just  to  think,”  said  Kitty,  “you’ve  made  yourself 
a  real  hero !  You’ve  done  things  that  anv  one  would  be 
proud  of.  I’m  just  awfully  proud  of  you  and  I  think  you’re 
the  best  boy  on  earth  1” 

“While  I’m  just  glad  because  you  think  so!’’  whispered 
Dick  as  he  bent  very  close  to  her,  and  the  vines  of  the  gal¬ 
lery  shielded  them  from  the  light  which  streamed  out  from 
the  library. 

THE  END. 


“YOUNG  WIDE  AWAKE'S  LATEST  RECRUIT; 
OR,  SNATCHING  HIS  CAPTAIN  FROM  DEATH,”  is 
the  title  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  fire  stories  that  ever 
Robert  Lennox  has  told  in  this  library.  It  is  a  tale  full  of 
the  best  of  adventure  and  exciting  action,  every  line  of  it 
thrilling  with  the  red  blood  of  boyhood.  Don't  fail  to  read 
it !  Number  127  !  The  best  ever !  Out  next,  week ! 
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John  Haberle  lives  five  miles  south  of  St.  Joseph.  Recently 
he  planted  forty  fruit  trees,  and  a  day  or  two  later  some  thieves 
dug  the  trees  up  in  the  night  and  carried  them  away,  pre¬ 
sumably  to  plant  them  again.  They  left  the  ground  and  the 
fence. 


A  wedding  and  a  banquet,  both  on  chimney-tops,  are  the 
latest  freaks  of  the  present  craving  for  novelty.  The  wed¬ 
ding  took  place  at  Peoria,  Ill,  and  the  banquet  at  Atlantic 
City.  The  bridal  chimney  was  that  of  the  Peoria  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  250  feet  high,  to  which  Miss  Letitia  Alta  Gale  and 
Carroll  De  Vere  Applegate  climbed,  attended  by  Miss  Ger¬ 
trude  Kelsey  as  bridesmaid  and  Noel  Priddy  as  best  man. 
Judge  Fox,  vof  the  City  Court,  climbed  up  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  which  was  witnessed  by  several  employees  of  the 
gas  company.  The  banquet  hall  chimney  was  that  of  a  new 
hotel,  the  opening  of  which  was  celebrated  by  a  feast  for  eight 
men.  A  platform  was  erected  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  150 
feet  high,  and  the  dishes  were  hoisted  up  inside  the  stack.  The 
engineer  of  the  hotel  and  his  seven  guests  climbed  to  their 
seats  by  way  of  an  iron  ladder  on  the  outside  of  the  chimney. 

A  new  industry,  in  the  form  of  an  ice  and  ice  cream  manu¬ 
factory,  has  been  started  in  Monrovia  under  the  proprietorship 
of  one  of  the  attaches  of  the  Liberian  Commission.  The  ma¬ 
chine  is  of  American  manufacture,  from  the  New  Brunswick 
Refrigerator  Company,  and  has  a  capacity  of  one  ton.  It  turns 
out  500  pounds  of  ice  and  ten  gallons  of  ice  cream  daily.  It  is 
principally  an  ice  cream  machine,  but  ice  is  such  a  rarity 
that  the  proprietor  decided  to  experiment  in  its  manufacture. 
This  is  the  first  effort  of  its  kind  in  Liberia,  and  the  demand 
for  ice,  especially  for  fever-stricken  subjects,  influenced  the 
experiment.  The  manager  declares  that  the  result  has  been 
encouraging,  and  will  lead  to  the  ultimate  enlargement  of  the 
plant,  with  a  cold  storage  attached.  This  enterprise  has  filled 
a  long-felt  want  in  Monrovia,  especially  among  the  invalids 
of  foreign  birth.  The  price  of  ice  at  present  is  4  cents  per 
pound  and  the  price  of  ice  cream  per  gallon  is  $2.40.  Under 
the  circumstances,  this  luxury  is  such  a  treat  in  this  tropical 
region  that  nobody  ever  stops  to  consider  the  price. 

There  is  at  least  one  barber  shop  in  New  York  where  they 
brush  your  clothes  with  a  vacuum  cleaner.  Here,  when  the 
customer  steps  out  of  the  barber’s  chair,  and  with  his  check 
in  one  hand,  and  reaching  in  his  pocket  for  the  money  with 
the  other,  advances  toward  the  cashier’s  desk,  the  brush  boy— 
a  man  it  is  here — advances  on  him,  not  with  the  usual  old- 
time  whisk  broom,  but  with  this  very  latest  newfangled  dust- 
appa rates,  a  vacuum  cleaner.  I  his  is  in  appearance  not 
jrdike  a  somewhat  wide,  thin,  flat  paint  or  varnish  brush, 
with  the  usual  handle,  but  from  which  the  bristles  had  all 


been  pulled  out.  Where  the  bristles  might  have  been  is  the 
opening  into  which  the  dust  is  drawn,  and  trailing  away  from 
the  other,  what  you  might  call  the  top  end  of  the  handle,  is 
a  long,  small,  flexible  rubber  tube  leading  to  a  fixed  connection 
through  which  the  dust  is  drawn  away.  The  brusher  uses 
this  bristleless  brush  much  as  be  might  use  a  paint  brush, 
only  instead  of  laying  on  paint  he  draws  out  dust  with  it. 
He  runs  it  gently  around  the  collar  of  your  coat  and  across 
your  shoulders  and  then  down  your  back,  and  so  on  all  around. 
There  is  enough  novelty  in  the  operation  to  make  even  men 
of  mature  years  smile. 

“One  of  the  chief  dangers  to  travelers  in  crossing  such 
dreary  and  arid  wastes  as  the  far-famed  Death  Valley  in 
Nevada  arises  from  ignorance  as  to  the  character  of  the  in¬ 
frequent  pools  of  water  along  the  route,”  said  T.  E.  Smalley, 
a  mining  engineer  of  Denver.  “The  tenderfoot,  growing  faint 
under  a  blazing  sun,  will  want  to  quench  his  intolerable  thirst 
when  he  comes  to  a  shallow  hole,  whose  water,  clear  as  crys¬ 
tal,  seems  absolutely  pure.  He  can  with  difficulty  be  restrained 
from  drinking  it  by  some  experienced  companion,  who  knows 
that  one  draught  will  probably  cause  serious  if  not  fatal  ill¬ 
ness.  This  water,  for  all  its  seeming  purity  and  clearness,  is 
loaded  with  arsenic,  and  many  a  man  has  lost  his  life  by 
its  use.  Curiously  enough,  the  only  water  in  the  desert  that 
is  safe  to  drink  is  foul-looking  and  inhabited  by  bugs  and 
snakes.  When  you  come  to  a  muddy  pool  on  the  surface  of 
which  insects  are  disporting  themselves,  however  repulsive 
it  may  be  both  to  the  eye  and  palate,  you  may  drink  it  with 
impunity,  despite  its  looks,  as  a  man  will  who  is  crazy  with 
thirst  produced  by  the  burning  sands  and  merciless  sun.” 


RIB  TICKLERS. 


“You  say  you  awoke  with  your  mind  a  blank?”  “Yes. 
Strange,  wasn’t  it?”  “Well,  it  was  strange  that  you  noticed 
it.” 


“I  would  like  a  position  with  you>  as  grocery  clerk.”  “Know 
how  many  ounces  in  a  pound?”  “Sure.”  “Well,  you  won’t 
do.” 

A  mother  was  giving  her  little  girl  a  bath,  when  she  said; 
“I  wonder  where  this  dust  on  the  water  came  from?”  Small 
Girl — Perhaps  I  leak  somewhere,  mamma.  You  know,  I’m 
made  of  dust. 

Pearl — They  say  blessings  never  come  singly.  Ruby — Yes, 
but  blessings  come  single  sometimes.  Pearl — Single?  What 
do  you  mean?  Ruby — Why,  Belle  captured  an  old  bachelor 
worth  a  cool  million.  He  was  a  single  blessing,  wasn’t  he? 

A  Northern  man  went  into  a  village  store  down  South  and 
asked  for  a  pair  of  socks,  size  ten.  The  clerk  said  he  was 
sorry,  but  they  kept  only  one  size,  and  that  was  twelve. 
“What!”  said  the  man.  “You  surely  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
every  one  in  this  village  wears  the  same  size  sock?”  “Oh,  no, 
sir;  but  if  they  happen  to  be  too  long  they  pulls  them  up  at 
the  heels,  and  if  they  are  too  short  they  pulls  them  down  at 
the  toes.” 

A  good  story  reached'  the  Chittenden  Hotel  recently  concern 
ing  a  guest  with  a  grouch.  He  carried  it  to  the  proprietoT. 
“Look  here,”  he  said,  “things  around  here  are  just  about  as 
rotten  as  they  make  them.  When  I  went  to  lunch  to-day  I 
found  hair  in  the  ice  cream,  hair  in  the  honey,  and.  hair  in 
the  apple  sauce.  Now,  what  do  y’  think  o’  that?  Is  that  a 
good  hotel?”  “Well,”  explained  the  genial  proprietor,  “I  can 
explain  the  hair  in  the  ice  cream.  That  likely  came  from  the 
shaving  of  the  ice.  And  I  suppose  the  liair  in  the  honey  came 
off  the  comb.  But  I  don’t  understand  about  the  hair  in  the 
apple  sauce.  I  bought  those  apples  myself,  and  they  were  every 
one  Bald-wins.” 
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A  Duel  in  Mid=Air 


By  Horace  Appleton. 


It  was  in  the  year  1808,  while  the  great  Napoleon  was  still 
firmly  seated  on  the  imperial  throne. 

I  was  then  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  and  had  already  made 
my  reputation  as  an  aeronaut  by  several  successful  ascents, 
performed  under  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Aerostation  was  the  craze  of  the  day,  and  though  the  fact 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the 
Little  Corporal  himself,  foreseeing  that  balloons  would  one 
day  be  used  for  military  purposes,  established  a  regular  bal¬ 
looning  service  in  connection  with  one  of  his  army  corps;  but 
the  experiments,  being  entrusted  to  unskilled  hands,  the  pro¬ 
ject  naturally  failed,  and  he  soon  gave  up  the  idea  in  impa¬ 
tient  disgust. 

Long  before  this  a  balloon  was  prepared  for  me  at  the  public 
expense,  and,  surrounded  by  curious  instruments  and  birds, 
and  other  animals,  I  frequently  ascended  from  the  gardens  of 
the  Conservatoire  des  Arts. 

If  nothing  succeeds  like  success,  it  is  equally  certain  that 
success  has  its  penalties  as  well  as  its  advantages,  and  that 
a  prosperous  man  cannot  avoid  making  enemies. 

My  case  was  no  exception  to  the  common  rule. 

In  Jules  Bourdan  I  had  a  professional  rival,  who  hated  me 
with  an  intense  hatred,  inspired  by  my  superior  fortune. 

He  tried  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  me  into  disre¬ 
pute.  < 

He  attacked  me  in  the  public  press,  laughed  at  my  pet  theo¬ 
ries,  called  me  a  charlatan,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  question 
my  personal  courage. 

As  I  had  fought  at  least  half  a  dozen  duels,  and  had  passed 
through  hairbreadth  escapes  sufficient  to  test  the  nerve  of  any 
ordinary  man,  I  could  afford  to  treat  his  malignant  aspersions 
with  the  contempt  they  deserved. 

I  did  so,  and  merely  left  him  alone. 

More  than  this,  the  Emperor  had  sternly  set  his  face  against 
dueling. 

In  his  own  thorough,  uncompromising  style,  he  \took  the 
harshest  measures  for  repressing  the  practice. 

It  wras  not  worth  my  while  to  forfeit  the  favor  of  so  illus¬ 
trious  a  patron  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  quarrel  with  such 
a  contemptible  fellow  as  Jules  Bourdan. 

About  this  time  a  very  beautiful  girl,  engaged  as  premiere 
danseuse  at  the  Imperial  Opera,  was  the  rage  of  the  season. 

Mile.  Tirevit — for  such  w'as  the  name  of  this  fair  ballerina — 
was  courted  by  numbers  of  the  most  distinguished  and  wealthy 
gallants  of  the  gay  world  of  Paris. 

Amongst  her  crowd  of  admirers  Mile.  Tirevit  numbered  two 
gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance— M.  de  Grandpre  and  M.  le 
Pique. 

They  were  equally  youthful,  good-looking  and  well  born,  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  devotion  to  their  enchantress. 

To  M.  de  Grandpre  I  was  particularly  attached.  He  had 
done  me  essential  service,  and  took  great  interest  in  that 
branch  of  science  to  which  I  had  devoted  my  energies. 

Several  times  he  had  accompanied  me  in  my  aerial  excur¬ 
sions. 

I  was,  therefore,  grieved  to  learn  that  he  and  M.  le  Pique 
had  quarreled  about  la  Tirevit,  and  that  De  Grandpre  had 
challenged  his  rival. 

It  seemed  that  the  lady  in  dispute,  like  too  many  more  of 
her  class,  was  a  mercenary,  heartless  adventuress,  who  flirted 
capriciously  with  her  different  suitors,  and  bestowed  her  smiles 
upon  them  as  best  suited  her  sordid  interests. 

Both  De  Grandpre  and  Le  Pique  I  knew  to  have  lavished 
large  sums  of  money  in  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  their  divinity. 

One  fine  morning  in  the  height  of  the  season,  my  friend 
De  Grandpre  repaired,  upon  her  own  invitation,  as  he  after¬ 
ward  told  me.  to  the  residence  of  Mile.  Tirevit,  and  received 
the  irritating  rebuff,  “Not  at  homo.” 


Much  disappointed,  my  friend  hurried  away,  and  took  a 
stroll  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  so  generally  frequented  by  stu¬ 
dents,  invalids  and  melancholy  lovers. 

Here,  to  his  rage  and  dismay,  he  caught  sight  of  a  chariot 
drawn  by  a  pair  of  prancing  bays,  and  conducted  by  servants 
in  costly  liveries,  in  which  resplendent  vehicle  Mile.  Tirevit, 
radiant  with  her  most  fascinating  smiles,  reclined,  listening 
with  a  languishing  grace  to  the  soft  nothings  Le  Pique  was 
whispering  in  her  ear. 

During  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  rival  lovers  encoun¬ 
tered  each  other  at  one  of  the  cafes,  their  habitual  resort. 

A  violent  altercation  was  the  consequence,  during  which  Le 
Pique  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  strike  Grandpre  a  blow  on 
the  cheek. 

Of  course,  after  such  an  outrage,  there  was  no  alternative 
but  a  recourse  to  the  arbitrament  of  swords  or  pistols. 

De  Grandpre  called  at  my  lodgings  on  the  morrow  to  ask 
me  if  I  would  consent  to  act  as  his  second. 

I  was  much  vexed  at  his  request,  and  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  his  purpose. 

“Consider,  monsieur,  whether  it  is  wTorth  your  while  to 
entail  the  serious  results  that  must  follow  your  rash  and  ill- 
considered  action,”  I  argued.  “Does  the  cause  warrant  such  a 
sacrifice?  The  lady  herself  will  render  you  no  homage  should 
you  be  victorious,  and  scant  sympathy  if  the  affair  ends  dis¬ 
astrously  for  you.  Believe  me,  her  only  feeling  will  be  one 
of  malignant  triumph  that  two  well-born  and  gallant  gentle¬ 
men,  each  reputed  for  distinguished  courage,  can  be  found  to 
•do  battle  for  her  questionable  favors.  It  is  a  folly,  monsieur. 
She  will  laugh  at  you  both.” 

But  he  would  not  listen  to  reason.  He  insisted  that  he  had 
suffered  an  indignity  that  left  him  no  choice  in  the  matter; 
that  the  code  of  honor  compelled  him  to  demand  satisfaction, 
and  that  if  I  was  not  inclined  to  render  him  assistance  he  must 
seek  it  elsewhere. 

Perceiving  that  he  was  annoyed  and  disappointed  at  my 
lukewarmness,  I  changed  my  tack,  and  tried  to  impress  him 
with  a  sense  of  the  difficulties  of  a  successful  carrying  out  of 
his  design. 

The  celebrated  Fouche  was  at  the  head  of  the  police,  and 
I  represented  to  my  friend  De  (grandpre  how'  little  chance 
there  was  of  escaping  the  Argus-eyed  vigilance  of  that  astute 
minister. 

“Besides,”  I  added,  “should  the  duel  come  off,  you  will  be 
exiled,  your  property  confiscated,  and  yourself  condemned  ‘in 
contumaciam’;  that  is,  if  you  leave  France.” 

“What  would  you  say,  my  friend,  if  I  told  you  that  my 
intention  is  not  only  to  leave  Paris,  but  the  earth— the  great 
globe  itself,  was  his  astonishing  reply,  “and  meet  my  adver¬ 
sary  in  regions  where  the  writ  even  of  the  Duke  of  Otranto 
does  not  run,  unless  he  is  (as  some  of  his  enemies  "would 
have  us  believe)  the  very  prince  and  power  of  the  air?” 

I  stared  at  him  in  bewilderment,  half  afraid  that  he  had 
taken  sudden  leave  of  his  senses. 

But  he  went  on  calmly  to  explain  that  his  challenge  had 
been  accepted,  and  that  it  had  been  mutually  settled  that  the 
place  of  meeting  should  be  in  the  air. 

After  the  first  surprise  a  sudden  light  broke  in  upon  me. 

“My  old  competitor,  Jules  Bourdan,  is  at  the  bottom  of  this," 
was  my  quiet  remark. 

De  Grandpre  assented  wuth  a  grim  nod. 

\ ou  ha\e  guessed  right,  he  replied.  “It  is  hard  to  believe 
the  rascal  would  carry  his  professional  spite  to  such  an  ex* 
tiemity,  but  we  must  face  the  fact.  You  cannot  now*  refuse 
me  the  aid  which  you  alone  can  give  effectually.  For  my  own 
pait,  I  am  delighted  at  the  prospect  of  an  adventure  so  unique 
and  extraordinary,  and  under  your  guidance  shall  uot  feel  the 
least  doubt  of  success.  "Will  you,  then,  consent  to  be  mv  second 
in  this  affair?” 

"Monsieur,  I  replied,  “I  am  most  gratefully  and  most  de¬ 
votedly  at  your  service.” 

f*  10m  that  moment  I  set  to  work  with  an  energy  roused  by 
a  sort  of  spirit  of  emulation  and  a  keen  desire  for  revergo 
upon  my  crafty  and  vindictive  rival. 
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I  had  several  interviews  with  Jules  Bourdan,  in  order  to  ar¬ 
range  preliminaries. 

Our  bearing  toward  each  other  was  that  of  perfect  calmness 
and  civility,  so  much  so  that  everybody  was  astonished  to  see 
us  on  such  apparent  good  terms. 

Our  proceedings  were  conducted  with  as  much  secrecy  and 
precaution  as  though  we  were  engaged  in  a  plot  of  a  highly 
treasonable  nature. 

Y.  e  exacted  reticence  from  the  workmen  we  were  forced 
to  employ,  and,  moreover,  hoodwinked  them  by  the  pretence 
that  a  balloon  race  was  intended,  on  which  heavy"  bets  had 
been  staked.  • 

>  Ttie  Placf  selected  for  the  ascent  was  Longchamps,  at  that 
time  little  better  than  a  wilderness,  and  on  the  day,  or  rather 
late  in  the  night  before  the  day  appointed,  thither  we  repaired. 

The  r  ntlemen  were  to  fire  at  one  another’s  balloons,  in 
order  tc  bring  them  down  by  the  escape  of  gas,  and  as  pistols 
might  hardly  have  served  for  this  purpose,  each  aeronaut  took 
a  specially  constructed  blunderbuss  in  his  car. 

Arriving  upon  the  ground  punctually — in  fact,  simultane¬ 
ously  M.  de  Grandpre  and  M.  le  Pique  bowed  vto  each  other 
with  studied  politeness,  but  not  a  word  was  exchanged  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Both  principals  displayed  confidence  and  admirable  sang¬ 
froid.  •  ~ 

As  I  and  M.  de  Grandpre  got  into  our  car  Jules  Bourdan 
cast  upon  me  a  look  of  fiendish  malice  I  shall  never  forget. 

He  snapped  his  fingers  triumphantly,  but  pauvre  diable!  his, 
triumph  was  premature. 

The  men  engaged  to  launch  us  evidently  looked  upon  the 
whole  thing  as  a  good  joke,  and  laughed  and  cheered  hilari¬ 
ously. 


The  pigeon  rested  a  while  on  the  edge',of  the  car,  as  if  meas¬ 
uring  the  breadth  of  the  unexplored  sea  it  designed  to  trav¬ 
erse;  then,  launching  into  the  abyss,  it  fluttered  irregularly, 
and  seemed  at  first  to  try  its  wings  in  the  thin  element,  till 
after  a  few  strokes  it  gained  more  confidence,  and  whirling  in 
large  circles,  or  spirals,  like  the  birds  of  prey,  precipitated 
itself  toward  the  mass  of  extended  cloud,  where  it  became  lost 
to  sight. 

A  moment  after,  as  prearranged,  the  two  principals  stood 
up  each  in  his  car,  the  heavy  firearm  poised  in  the  hands  of 
each. 

Then  Bourdan  fired  in  the  air,  as  I  had  done — this  being  the 
fatal  signal. 

The  principals  fired  at  the  same  moment. 

How  shall  I  express  my  feelings  as  I  saw  the  flash  from 
either  car? 

Words  are  no  use. 

Le  Pique  had  fired,  but  missed. 

M.  de  Grandpre,  sure  marksman,  and  man  of  iron  nerve, 
had  sent  a  ball  through  Pique’s  balloon,  which  descended  with 
frightful  rapidity. 

In  a  second  I  beheld  Le  Pique  and  Bourdan  clinging  and 
writhing,  the  one  by  the  cordage,  the  other  by  the  rim  of  the 
car. 

Then  the  huge  balloon  overwhelmed  them,  and  the  frightfuv 
wreck  plunged  into  the  night  and  chaos  rolling  below. 

For  ourselves,  we  continued  our  course,  and  terminated  our 
aerial  voyage  successfully  at  a  distance  of  seven  leagues  from 
Paris. 


At  daybreak,  we  voyagers  having  taken  our  seats,  the  bal¬ 
loons  were  liberated  from  their  fastenings  at  twenty-seven 
minutes  after  five  o’clock. 

The  ascent  was  exceedingly  rapid;  in  fact,  such  was  the 
velocity  at  which  we  darted  upward  that  in  the  space  of  two 
minutes  after  we  had  left  the  surface  of  the  earth  we  had 
plunged  into  the  clouds,  and  were  lost  to  the  eager  gaze  of  the 
spectators  below. 

The  weather  had  seemed  unpropitious. 

The  earth  was  enveloped  in  gloom,  but  no  sooner  did  we 
emerge  from  the  region  of  cloud,  which  it  took  us  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  to  penetrate,  than  we  found  ourselves  ascending  under  a 
splendid  canopy  of  azure,  while  the  two  balloons  were  gilded 
with  the  rays  of  a  briliant  sun. 

I  must  confess -that  now,  when  the  fatal  moment  was  draw¬ 
ing  so  near,  I  felt  a  strange  qualm  rise  in  my  throat,  and  the 
beating  of  my  heart  was  almost  audible. 

The  attitude  of  M.  de  Grandpre  was  sublime. 

His  dark  eyes  glowed  with  a  quiet  expression,  a  smile  was 
on  his  thin,  haughty  lip,  his  countenance  and  whole  demeanor 
the  embodiment  of  fearless  tranquillity. 

Already  the  dense  cloud  we  had  passed  was  seen  several  feet 
below  us. 

The  two  balloons  were  at  this  moment  at  an  immense  alti¬ 
tude,  and  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  rarity  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  the  gas  had  expanded  to  such  an  extent  that  the  bal¬ 
loons  filled  the  netting  that  covered  them,  and  even  forced 
their  way  in  a  slight  degree  through  the  hoop  beneath,  from 
which  was  suspended  the  car  that  held  us  voyagers,  whose 
heads  the  inflated  silk  already  touched. 

The  wind  was  moderate,  and  kept  the  balloons  at  about  their 
original  distance  of  eighty  feet  apart. 

I  had  my  stop-watch  in  my  hand. 

Suddenly  I  turned  my  eyes  toward  the  hostile  balloon,  and 
exclaimed,  with  irrepressible  excitement: 

“Monsieur,  it  is  time!  Look!  Bourdan  has  given  the  signal 
to  make  ready!  ” 

‘-Tant  rnieux,”  he  answered,  with  a  smile. 

7  he  signal  for  firing  had  been  thus  preconcerted. 

i;pon  reaching  a  certain  altitude,  Bourdan  was  to  let  fly  a 
pigeon,  in  token  that  the  moment  for  preparation  had 


ITT, 


'hil*t  /  way  speaking  he  had  liberated  the  bird. 


The  “dogs  of  war”  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech.  In  re¬ 
mote  times  dogs  were  used  for  war  purposes.  Plutarch  and 
Pliny  relate  many  instances,  i.e.,  of  Agesilaus  at  the  siege  of 
Mantinea,  of  Cambyses  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  of  the 
King  of  the  Geromantians  in  regaining  his  throne.  yEneas 
(600  B.  C.)  tells  of  dogs  that  carried  letters  in  their  collars. 
Also  the  Cimbrians  and  Teutons  kept  dogs.  These,  however, 
were  fighting  dogs,  justly  dreaded  by.  the  Roman  soldiers. 
The  Roman  military  author,  Vegetius,  reports  that  dogs  were 
used  in  the  fortified  towers  to  make  kno^n  by  their  barking 
the  approach  of  the  enemy  and  to  keep  the  garrisons  awake. 
Also,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  war  dogs  were  used  for  guard¬ 
ing  camps  and  bulwarks.  Scotch  bloodhounds  were  specially 
reputed  for  tracking  escaped  prisoners.  They  were  also  used 
for  attacking  the  enemy’s  cavalry,  mutilating  the  horses  with 
the  prongs  and  hooks  of  their  coats  of  mail.  To  these  coats  . 
firepots  were  attached,  which  £et  the  camps  on  fire.  In  the 
days  of  Granson  and  Murten  (1476)  the  battles  started  with 
a  fight  of  Swiss  dogs  against  Burgundian  dogs,  and  at  Murten 
the  Burgundian  dogs  were  dismembered  by  their  adversaries 
from  the  Alps.  It  is  said  that  after  the  discovery  of  America 
war  dogs  slaughtered  not  less  than  two  thousand  Indians. 
The  employment  of  dogs  for  fighting  purposes  continued  in 
modern  times.  Emperor  Charles  V  (1518-1556)  received  from 
England  four  thousand  dogs  as  subsidiary  forces  against 
France.  At  Valence,  French  and  Spanish  dogs  joined  battle, 
in  which  the  latter  remained  victors.  As  late  as  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  war  dogs  were  used  as  scouts  against  the 
Turks.  In  1822  an  assault  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athens  by  the 
Greeks  was  frustrated  by  dogs.  The  French  employed  dogs 
in  Tunis  against  Arabian  tribes.  In  Mexico  in  1864  the  dogs 
of  the  Zaccateca  volunteer  corps  proved  the  most  terrible 
adversaries  of  the  Mexican  guerrillas,  until  they  were  got  rid 
of  by  poison.  In  the  last  Turko-Russian  war  (1877-1878) 
the  Russians  employed  war  dogs  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
The  Austrians  and  Hollanders  also  used  trained  dogs  suc¬ 
cessfully  to  protect  themselves  ^gainst  being  surprised  by  the 
enemy  and  to  find  their  adversaries  in  the  impenetrable  thick¬ 
ets.  To-day  the  dog  is  no  longer  employed  as  a  fighter.  He 
is  trained  to  carry  ammunition  to  the  battlefield,  to  guard  the 
outposts,  prevent  skirmishers  from  stealing  at  too  close  range, 
forward  letters,  and  finally  as  a  Samaritan  in  finding  the 
wounded  after  a  battle. 


These  Books  Tell  You  Everything! 


A  COMPLETE  SET  IS  A  REGULAR  ENCYCLOPEDIA! 


Bach  book  consists  of  sixty-four  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  in  clear  type  and  neatly  bound  in  An  attractive,  illustrated  cover, 
foot  of  the  books  are  also  profusely  illustrated,  and  all  of  the  subjects  treated  upon  are  explained  in  such  a  simple  manner  that  any 
Aild  can  thoroughly  understand  them.  Look  over  the  list  as  classified  and  see  if  you  want  to  know  anything  about  the  subjedi 
mentioned.  _ _ 


MESMERISM. 


IVI  Im  W  IVI  k  I  1  I  w  IVI  « 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
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diseases  by  animal  magnetism,  or,,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  G»  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 


PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY.— Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on.  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 


HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in¬ 
structive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 


SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  FISH. — The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  _  in¬ 
structions  about  gens,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW,  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Every  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  bpys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  0.  Stansfield  Hicks.  /  \ 


FORTUNE  TELLING. 

N6.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  -oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies 
and  curious  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  book 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  days,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oracillum,”  the  book  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  his  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends.  • 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid'of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telling  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated*  By  A.  Anderson. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  *WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurors 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


* 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians ;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book, 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT.— Heller’s  second  sight 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  how 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  the 
boy  on  the  stage ;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals*  The  only 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  tricks  ,with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOW  TO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  , 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  A. 
Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. — Containing  a  com* 
plete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many,  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 


ATHLETIC. 

No.  0.  now  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  ln- 
Btruotion  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle ;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  boy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book. 

No.  10.  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  self-defense  made  easy. 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  boy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  as  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
without  an  instructor. 

No.  25.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book. 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE. — Containing  full  instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  broadsword;  also  instrpetion  in  archery. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  book. 

*  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  r>t.  now  TO  no  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— CoDbitnlnR 

explanation*  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  t  ricks ;  of  can!  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
•Wgfit  of-hnnd  ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-oMinnd,  or  the  use  of 
- rmlly  prepured  cards.  By  Professor  liaffuer.  Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer  ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  JEolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Roval  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGiC  LANTERN.— Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  g 


LETTER  WRITING. 

Nd.  11.  ITOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  cotn- 
plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letter* 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  voung  and  old.' 

No.  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subject*; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.— 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  little 
book,  telling  you  bow  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  father, 
mother,  sister,  brother,  employer:  and.  in  fact,  everybody  and  anr- 
iKxiy  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  evert  young? 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY  -  Con¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv  subject* 

also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letter* 


V  ti  __  the  stage. 

B0YS  OF  new  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
5?  r  f.TContal?lng  a  gv?at  vanefy  of  tba  latest  jokes  used  by  the 

sstw,rdM«r£,okNo  au,ateur  minstreis  is  comp'ete 

vNo.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
mn^Jril'h8  Ai'arie1  asso.rtment  Of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
S'  Also  end  men  s  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows?  amuse 

A\n  Tftkv  RnrS?1!  0Pfi?EW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
^r^v,J01I>EKB90F~K°Tthms  new  aud  vei'y  instructive.  Every 
boy  shouid  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe.  Vl  01 

•  LDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 

joke  books  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor!  It 
n.aus  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc  of 
Terence  Muldoon.  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 

%the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately.  *  ^  J  *>nouiu 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECQME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager  Prompter 
jfcK'enic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  a  prominent  Stage  Manager! 

WILLIAMS  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat- 
jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
*J,er  Popu  ar  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

housekeeping. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 

Usfed*3  at  h°mC*  The  m°St  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub- 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK.  One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats 
fish,  game,  and  oysters;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
Pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
Everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments 
*  brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds  ’ 


iJ*0-.,31;  UPW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  foul* 
een  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becom# 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
ail  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  mo»t 
simple  and  conciS3  manner  possible. 

1  nf  °*  49;,.HmY  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  cpnductmg  dt- 
bateB,  outlines  for  debater,  questions  for  discussion/%nd  the  btft 
soiuces  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

xt  o  r.  SOCIETY. 

fnf!0,  3*  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  arts  ancr  wiles  of  flirtation  tit 

hnr  ueXpiai  f6f]  by  t,lls  llttle  book-  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con* 
turns  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  is 

without*  one”0  everybody’  botb  old  and  y°un£-  You  cannot  be  happy 

ntCfl’K4’ nbe  title  a  new  and  handsom# 
lttie  book  just  issued  by  1  rank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc- 

2Vni  e  art  e.tl(luette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 

dances  dlT9S,  and  fU  directlons  for  caIIin&  in  all  popular  squar# 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lovt, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquetto 

erally  known  'Vlth  many  curious  *nd  interesting  things  not  gen* 

()T,No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  tho 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  tho 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

,  .No-  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  tho 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
temale.  Ihe  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless,  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 


ELECTRICAL. 

*  No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  * 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries’ 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricitv 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.-  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks 
^together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
►this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  anv  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundftms  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  f\,  “irections  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
fjage.  Casino,  Forty- Five,  R*»^  ,ce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw.  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch.  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOWT  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
h  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most,  approved  methods  of  ap- 
;  r. to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

>0.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
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most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
J  r-  ri'  b  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

,Hith  many  standard  readings. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

■p  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  AND 
KABBllb.— A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

■^0.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS. — Including  hints 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 

Keene  t0  CUre  SkmS’  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 

No  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising  keeping 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  bv  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published.  N 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thi« 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  10  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
ki?d®  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc„  etc. 

No.  84  TIOW  TO  BECOME  AN  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hiland. 

;  No  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Bradv 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventures 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it* 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens.  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  tty  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “IIow  to  Become 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.5’ 
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WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY 


COMPLETE  STOKY  EVERY  WEEK 

STORIES  OF  BOY  FIREMEN  "*« 


By  ROBERT  LENNOX 


Handsome  Colored  Covers  Splendid  1 1 1  u st rat i o n s 

32  Pages  of  Reading  i  llCC  D  Issued  Every  Friday 

Beginning  with  No.  41,  this  weekly  commenced  a  new  series  of  magnificent  fire  stories,  written  by  Robert  Lennox, 
the  best  author  of  this  class  of  fiction  in  the  world.  They  detail  the  exciting  adventures  of  a  company  of  gallant 
young  fire-fighters,  under  the  leadership  of  a  brave  boy  known  as  Young  Wide  Awake.  Their  daring  deeds  of  hero¬ 
ism,  and  the  perils  they  overcome,  are  intensely  interesting.  These  stories  are  not  confined  entirely  to  fire-fighting, 
but  also  contain  many  interesting  incidents,  humorous  situations  and  a  little  of  the  love  element.  There  is  a  charm¬ 
ing  girl  in  the  stories  whom  you  will  all  like  very  much. 
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7'S  Y’oung  Wide  Awake’s  Clean  Victory ;  or,  Fighting  Fire  to  the 
Limit. 

79  Young  Wide  Awake  Above  the  Flames ;  or.  Through  a  Roasting 

Ordeal. 

80  Y’oung  Wide  Awake  in  Danger ;  or.  Raffled  by  a  Fire-Bug. 

81  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Daring  Deed  :  or.  The  Last  Chance  for  Life. 

82  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Factory  Fire  ;  or.  Caught  in  a  Death  Trap. 

83  Young  Wide  Awake's  Rope  Crew  ;  or.  The  Belmont  Fire  Boys’ 

Pluck 

84  Y’oung  Wide  Awake  and  the  Maniac ;  or,  After  the  Insurance 

Crooks. 

85  Young  Wide  Awake’s  False  Alarm  ;  or,  The  Fire  Captain’s  Narrow 

est  Escape. 

86  Y'oung  Wide  Awake’s  Mysterious  Fire  ;  or,  Almost  at  Death’s  Door. 

87  Young  Wide  Awake  Over  a  Volcano ;  or,  The  Trick  of  the  Mad 

Chemist. 

88  Y'oung  Wide  Awake  and  the  Frozen  Hydrants ;  or,  Fire-Fighting 

in  a  Blizzard. 

89  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Well  Won  Medal  ;  or,  Winning  Fire  Depart¬ 

ment  Honors. 

90  Y’oung  Wide  Awake’s  Call  for  Help  ;  or,  Shut  off  from  His  Com¬ 

rades. 

91  Y’oung  Wide  Awake  at  the  Firemen’s  Ball  ;  or,  Parading  in  the 

Face  of  Death. 

92  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Daring  Dive:  or.  Hot  Work  at  a  Mill  Fire. 

93  Y'oung  Wide  Awake  Beating  the  Flames  ;  or,  The  Fire  at  the  Gas 

Works. 

94  Y’oung  Wide  Awake’s  Battle  for  Life  :  or.  Facing  a  Forlorn  Hope. 

95  Y'oung  Wide  Awake’s  Defiance  ;  or,  The  Bravest  Deed  on  Record. 

96  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Hose  Slashers ;  or,  Scaling  a  Wall 
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104  Y’oung  Wide  Awake’s  Boy  Helpers  ,  or,  The  Young  Volunteers  of 
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110  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Old  Y’et  ;  or.  Working  Shoulder  to 
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111  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Dangerous  Deal  ;  or.  The  Only  Chance  for 

Life. 

112  Y'oung  Wide  Awake  and  the  Factory  Boys ;  or,  The  Feat  that 

Made  Him  Famous. 

113  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Secret  Enemies;  or,  The  Plot  to  Destroy  a 

City. 

114  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Sudden  Fear  ;  or.  The  Fireman's  Trick  that 

Won  the  Day. 

115  Young  Wide  Awake  and  the  Wreckers ;  or,  Saving  the  Govern-  B 

ment  Mail.  ■ 

116  Y’oung  Wide  Awake's  Plucky  Drive:  or.  Bridging  a  Chasm  of  F're. 

117  Y’oung  Wide  Awake  and  the  Briber;  or,  The  Test  that  Makes  a 

Man. 

118  Y’oung  Wide  Awake’s  Artful  Dodge;  or.  Placing  Enemies  on  the 

Defense. 

119  Y'oung  Wide  Awake  Solving  a  Mystery  ;  or.  Hunting  Down  the 

Fire  Thieves. 

120  Y’oung  Wide  Awake’s  Drawn  Battle  ;  or.  Breaking  Even  With  the 

Neptunes. 

121  Y’oung  Wide  Awake  in  a  House  of  Death  ;  or.  The  Mvstery 

of  a  Rig  Blaze. 

122  Y’oung  Wide  Awake  and  the  “Night  Prowlers";  or.  The  Fire  at 

the  Cartridge  Works. 

123  Y’oung  Wide  Awake  s  Wild  Ride  :  or.  Fighting  Fire  in  Lincoln. 

124  Y'oung  Wide  Awake’s  Closest  Call  :  or.  The  Blaze  at  Riverside  Inn 

125  Y'oung  Wide  Awake’s  Gritty  Battle;  or.  Fighting  Down  a  Hotel 

Fire. 

126  Y'oung  Wide  Awake’s  Heroism  ;  or,  The  State  Fireman's  Tourna¬ 

ment.  ^ 
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